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Preface 


THE  Indians  who  have  been  immortalized  in  our 
literature  are,  almost  without  exception,  noted  for 
their  fighting  ability,  and/or  their  ability  as  military 
strategists.  Their  status  had  been  acquired  in  wars 
against  the  white  man.  This  monograph  portrays  an 
Indian  who  has  been  noted  for  his  contribution  to 
peaceful  relations  between  members  of  his  band  and 
the  white  man  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  add  another  chap- 
ter to  the  wealth  of  literature  concerning  Indians  and 
their  response  to  the  encroachment  of  the  white  man 
upon  their  primordial  domain.  The  author  hopes  that 
this  study  may  provide  incentive  for  further  research 
concerning  those  Indians  who  may  have  attempted 
to  ameliorate  Indian-white  relations  by  means  short 
of  war,  and  that  they  may  be  afforded  a  respectable 
place  in  our  literature  on  Indians. 

Chapter  I  of  this  study  contains  material  on  the 
Indians  in  the  Lemhi  Valley.  Chapter  II  contains  ma- 
terial concerning  the  white  man  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 
This  background  material  is  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  the  origin  of  Indian-white 
contact  in  the  area  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  inter- 
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action  between  the  two  groups  which  is  shown  in 
subsequent  chapters. 

D.  L.  C. 
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CHAPTER    ONE 


Indians  in  the  Lemhi  Valley 

Prehistoric 

A  RTIFACTS  have  been  found  and  studied  by  ar- 
xjl  chaeologists  and  anthropologists  which  indicate 
that  Indians  have  occupied  the  Salmon  River  area  for 
a  period  of  eight  to  ten  thousand  years.  These  Indians 
constituted  what  is  known  as  the  "Bitterroot  Culture," 
and  were  the  precursors  of  the  Northern  Shoshoni. 

About  seven  thousand  years  ago,  climatic  changes 
dried  up  much  of  the  Great  Basin,  changing  the  way 
of  life  of  peoples  in  that  low-lying  geographic  area. 
The  Indians  of  the  Bitterroot  Culture 

.  .  .  contracted  in  distribution,  but  their  location  in  high  moun- 
tain country,  in  the  well-preserved  basins  in  the  Salmon  River 
mountains,  allowed  them  to  retain  their  big  game-hunting 
way  of  life.  As  a  result,  they  survived  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  as  likely  evidence  of  a  much  older  way  of  life.1 

Some  Cultural  Aspects  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  in 
Historic  Times 

Subsistence.  The  principal  foods  of  the  Lemhi  In- 
dians,2 found  in  the  area,  consisted  of  "seeds,  roots, 
mountain  sheep,  deer,  and  salmon.  Antelope  were 
scarce;  there  were  no  buffalo."  The  horse  provided 
transportation  to  the  Snake  River  and  Camas  Prairie 
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areas  for  seeds  and  roots,  and  into  Montana  for  buf- 
falo.3 

A  hunter  was  not  obligated  to  share  any  game  he 
might  acquire  with  the  other  members  of  the  village, 
"unless  there  was  starvation."  He  usually  shared  only 
with  relatives.4 

Perhaps  the  buffalo  hunt  was  the  biggest  undertak- 
ing of  the  year.  As  the  buffalo  were  practically  ex- 
tinct in  Idaho  by  1840,  the  Indians  of  the  Lemhi  area 
had  to  cross  the  Continental  Divide  into  Montana  and 
travel  into  the  Three  Forks  country,  north  and  east  of 
what  is  now  Yellowstone  National  Park.  As  this  was 
Blackfeet  Indian  country,  the  Lemhi  Indians  often 
joined  forces  with  "Fort  Hall  Shoshoni  and  Bannock, 
Wyoming  Shoshoni,  Flatheads,  and  sometimes  even 
Crows."  In  October,  the  Indians  returned  to  their  re- 
spective locations  with  cured  meat  and  hides.  The 
Lemhi  Indians  returned  to  join  with  others  of  their 
number  who  had  spent  the  summer  in  the  Nez  Perce 
country,  where  they  had  been  engaged  in  trading  the 
buffalo  hides  taken  the  previous  year.5 

Fish  were  taken  from  the  Salmon  River  by  the  use 
of  weirs,  "hooks,  harpoons,  baskets  and  dams."  The 
use  of  weirs  involved  several  families,  while  the  other 
methods  for  catching  the  fish  were  used  primarily  by 
individuals.  The  Indians  who  congregated  to  catch 
salmon  were  collectively  called  "Agaiduka"  ("Salmon- 
eaters"  )  by  the  Fort  Hall  Shoshoni,  and  also  by  them- 
selves.6 

Marriage  and  Family.  There  were  three  different 
ways  by  which  a  man  could  acquire  a  spouse.  One 
way  was  for  a  man  to  be  invited  to  live  with  prospec- 
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tive  in-laws.  The  father  viewed  his  performance  as  a 
hunter  to  see  that  his  daughter  could  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  If  the  father  was  satisfied,  the  suitor  took  up 
residence  with  the  girl  and  they  were  considered  wed. 
The  second  way  to  gain  a  spouse  occurred  in  the  spring 
when  the  winter's  camp  was  breaking  up.  A  man 
would  go  to  live  in  the  camp  of  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  If  the  mother  or  female  relatives  disapproved 
of  him,  they  would  try  to  run  him  off;  otherwise,  he 
stayed  at  the  woman's  camp  until  he  was  accepted  as 
a  son-in-law.  The  third  way  to  gain  a  wife  was  to  ab- 
duct her.  If  the  abducted  woman  was  already  married, 
the  first  husband  could  try  to  steal  her  back  if  he  so 
desired.7 

Polygamy  was  a  common  practice.  However,  the 
plural  wives  were  usually  sisters.8  "Polyandry  was  not 
a  formal  marriage  arrangement."9 

Family  ties  were  strengthened  by  intermarriage 
within  a  family  unit. 

A  young  man,  therefore,  preferably  married  the  sister  of  his 
brother's  wife;  his  wife's  brother  would  likely  have  married 
his  sister.  ...  If  a  man  died,  his  brother  would  step  in  and 
marry  his  widow.  If  a  man's  wife  died,  he  would  preferably 
marry  her  sister.  ...  A  child  would  call  his  mother's  sister  his 
"mother"  and  his  father's  brother  his  "father."  These  terms 
were  no  empty  words— they  involved  real  obligation.  Rela- 
tionship was  counted  equally  on  father's  and  mother's  side.  In 
a  group  so  firmly  united  by  conjugal  ties  there  were  no  or- 
phans; in  fact,  such  a  word  does  not  exist  in  the  language. 
Whatever  happened,  a  child  would  always  have  a  father  and 
a  mother.  Nor  were  there  any  adults  who  needed  to  go  single 
and  unprotected.  Amidst  the  uncertainties  of  a  wandering 
life  .  .  .  where  the  size  of  the  group  had  to  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum, this  was  a  most  ideal  social  order  providing  maximal 
security  to  the  individual.10 
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Chieftainship.  The  individual  designated  as  "head 
chief,"  or  "Tegwani"  ("talker")  among  the  Lemhis, 
"did  not  hold  a  formal  position,  but  in  various  group 
activities  he  had  greater  scope  for  authority.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  authority  depended  in  a  large  measure  upon 
his  personality,  intelligence,  and  oratorical  ability."11 

As  the  Lemhis  engaged  in  warfare  with  other  In- 
dians, and  because  thev  had  to  cross  the  mountains 
and  travel  into  enemv  territory  in  search  of  buffalo,  the 
necessity  for  effective  centralized  control  became  ap- 
parent. "The  Chief  regulated  these  group  activities, 
and  later,  dealt  with  the  white  man."  Dealing  with  the 
white  man  occurred  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  particularly 
after  1866,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  brought  settlers 
into  the  valley.  "The  main  responsibility  fell  on  Tin- 
doy."12 

Individuals  often  gained  the  position  of  subchief 
through  their  performance  in  war,  and  there  were 
often  many  subchiefs  in  each  village.  However,  only 
one  Indian  was  considered  the  head  chief,  and  he  had 
certain  responsibilities : 

The  head-chief  was  general  director  of  the  camp,  presided  at 
councils,  received  visitors  from  other  tribes,  and  conducted 
hunting  and  fishing  excursions;  but  beyond  this  his  power 
rested  simply  on  his  personal  influence.  To  the  authority  of 
.  .  .  Tendov  of  Lemhi  .  .  .  governmental  recognition  doubtless 
lent  additional  weight.  The  head-chieftaincy  was  not  hered- 
itary. Sometimes  a  chief  was  succeeded  by  his  son;  but  this 
was  not  bv  any  means  necessary,  nor  was  it  necessarily  the 
oldest  son  that  fell  heir  to  the  position.  .  .  .  Ability  as  an 
orator  seems  to  have  counted  for  something  in  the  estimation 
of  a  chief;  nowadays,  in  the  absence  of  war-raids,  probably 
more  so  than  formerly.13 
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Sickness  or  old  age  could  cause  the  efficiency  of  a 
head  chief  to  be  diminished.  If  the  efficiency  of  the 
chief  was  doubted  by  his  followers,  he  could  be  re- 
placed by  another  individual. 


CHAPTER   TWO 


White  Man  in  the  Lemhi  Valley 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 

ON  Monday,  August  12,  1805,  the  first  white  man 
in  recorded  history  crossed  the  Continental  Di- 
vide and  entered  what  was  to  become  the  Lemhi  area 
in  Idaho.  The  man  honored  in  history  who  accom- 
plished this  feat  was  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  lead- 
er of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Upon  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  Divide,  Lewis  noted:  "I  now  de- 
cended  the  mountain  about  %  of  a  mile  which  I  found 
much  steeper  than  on  the  opposite  side,  to  a  handsome 
bold  running  Creek  of  cold  Clear  water,  here  I  first 
tasted  the  water  of  the  great  Columbia  river."1 

On  the  thirteenth,  Lewis  and  one  of  his  companions, 
Drewyer,2  continued  down  the  trail  from  the  Divide 
in  an  attempt  to  make  contact  with  the  Indians  of  the 
vicinity  who  had  made  their  presence  known.  Lewis 
noted : 

we  had  not  continued  our  rout  more  than  a  mile  when  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  three  female  savages,  the 
short  and  steep  ravines  which  we  passed  concealed  us  from 
each  other  untill  we  arrived  within  30  paces,  a  young  woman 
immediately  took  to  flight,  an  Elderly  woman  and  a  girl  of 
about  12  years  old  remained.  I  instantly  laid  by  my  gun  and 
advanced  towards  them.  .  .  .  they  therefore  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground,  holding  down  their  heads  as  if  reconciled  to 
die  which  the[y]  expected  no  doubt  would  be  their  fate;      I 
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took  the  elderly  woman  by  the  hand  and  raised  her  up  re- 
peated the  word  tab-ba-bone  and  strip [ped]  up  my  shirt  sieve 
to  s[h]ew  her  my  skin;  to  prove  to  her  the  truth  of  the  ascertion 
that  I  was  a  white  man  for  my  face  and  ha[n]ds  which  have 
been  constantly  exposed  to  the  sun  were  quite  as  dark  as  their 
own.  .  .  .:i 

Lewis  presented  gifts  to  the  women  and  directed 
that  Drewyer  communicate  with  them  by  sign  lan- 
guage in  an  attempt  to  dispel  their  fear. 

after  they  had  become  composed  I  [Lewis]  enformed  them  by 
signs  that  I  washed  them  to  conduct  us  to  their  camp  that  we 
vver  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  their  nation,  they  readily  obeyed  and  we  set  out,  still 
pursuing  the  road  down  the  river,  we  had  marched  about  2 
miles  when  we  met  a  partv  of  about  60  warriors  mounted  on 
excellent  horses  who  came  in  nearly  full  speed,  when  they  ar- 
rived I  advanced  towards  them  with  the  flag  leaving  my  gun 
with  the  partv  about  50  paces  belli [n]d  me.  the  chief  and  two 
others  who  were  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  body  spoke 
to  the  women,  and  they  informed  them  who  we  were  and 
exultingly  shewed  the  presents  which  had  been  given  them 
these  men  then  advanced  and  embraced  me  very  affectionately 
in  their  way  which  is  by  puting  their  left  arm  over  you[r] 
wright  sholder  clasping  your  back,  while  they  apply  their  left 
cheek  to  yours.  .  .  .  bothe  parties  now  advanced  and  we  wer 
all  carresed  and  besmeared  with  their  grease  and  paint  till  I 
was  heartily  tired  of  the  national  hug. 

After  smoking  the  peace  pipe  with  the  Indians,  Lewis 
gave  "the  principal  chief  Ca-me-ah-wait  the  flag  .  .  . 
which  I  informed  him  was  an  emblem  of  peace  among 
whitemen  and  now  that  it  had  been  received  by  him 
it  was  to  be  respected  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
us.  .  .  ."  They  then  removed  to  the  chief's  camp  where 
Lewis  and  his  men  spent  the  day  of  the  fourteenth. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  Lewis  wanted 
to  go  back  over  the  Divide  to  rejoin  William  Clark  and 
the  rest  of  the  expedition.  He  asked  the  chief  to  ac- 
company him  with  some  of  his  warriors.  They  seemed 
reluctant  to  accept  this  invitation  because  they  thought 
Lewis  might  be  leading  them  into  a  trap  with  an 
enemy  Indian  tribe.  Lewis  told  Cameahwait,  in  his 
own  words, 

that  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  they  had  put  so  little  confidence 
in  us,  that  I  knew  they  were  not  acquainted  with  whitemen 
and  therefore  could  forgive  them,  that  among  whitemen  it 
was  considered  disgraceful  to  lye  or  entrap  an  enimy  by  false- 
hood. I  told  him  if  they  continued  to  think  thus  meanly  of  us 
that  they  might  rely  on  it  that  no  whitemen  would  ever  come 
to  trade  with  them  or  bring  them  arms  and  amunition  and 
that  if  the  bulk  of  his  nation  still  entertained  this  opinion  I 
still  hoped  that  there  were  some  among  them  that  were  not 
affraid  to  die,  that  were  men  and  would  go  with  me  and  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  I  had  asscerted.  that 
there  was  a  partv  of  whitemen  waiting  my  return  either  at  the 
forks  of  Jefferson's  river  or  a  little  below  coining  on  to  that 
place  in  canoes  loaded  with  provisions  and  merchandize,  he 
told  me  for  his  own  part  he  was  determined  to  go,  that  he 
was  not  affraid  to  die.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  touched  him 
on  the  right  string;  to  doubt  the  bravery  of  a  savage  is  at  once 
to  put  him  on  his  metal. 

Soon  the  whole  village  was  accompanying  the  party 
over  the  Divide  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Jefferson 
River  in  the  Beaverhead  country,  where  the  rendez- 
vous with  Clark  was  to  take  place. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  17,  Lewis  sent 
Drewyer  and  the  Indians  riding  down  the  river  in 
search  of  Clark  and  the  boats.  Once  again  the  Indians 
became  suspicious  of  a  trap,  as  Clark  was  not  at  the 
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place  Lewis  had  promised  he  would  be.  Nevertheless 
a  search  party  soon  made  contact  with  Clark  and  the 
rest  of  the  expedition.  The  record  of  the  expedition 
says: 

On  setting  out  at  seven  o'cloek,  Captain  Clarke  with  Char- 
boneau  and  his  wife  [Sacajawea]  walked  on  shore,  but  they 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  before  Clarke  saw  Sacajawea, 
who  was  with  her  husband  100  yards  ahead,  began  to  dance 
and  show  every  mark  of  the  most  extravagant  joy,  turning 
round  him  and  pointing  to  several  Indians,  whom  he  now 
saw  advancing  on  horseback,  sucking  her  fingers  at  the  same 
time  to  indicate  that  they  were  of  her  native  tribe.  As  they 
advanced,  Captain  Clarke  discovered  among  them  Drewyer 
dressed  like  an  Indian,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  situation  of 
the  party.  While  the  boats  were  performing  the  circuit,  he 
went  towards  the  forks  with  the  Indians,  who  as  they  went 
along,  sang  aloud  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  delight. 

We  soon  drew  near  to  the  camp,  and  just  as  we  approached 
it  a  woman  made  her  way  through  the  croud  towards  Sacaja- 
wea, and  recognising  each  other,  they  embraced  with  the  most 
tender  affection.  The  meeting  of  these  two  young  women  had 
in  it  something  peculiarly  touching  not  only  in  the  ardent  man- 
ner in  which  their  feelings  were  expressed,  but  from  the  real 
interest  of  their  situation.  They  had  been  companions  in  child- 
hood, in  the  war  with  the  Minnetarees  they  had  both  been 
taken  prisoners  in  the  same  battle,  they  had  shared  and  sof- 
ened  the  rigours  of  their  captivity,  till  one  of  them  had  es- 
caped from  the  Minnetarees,  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever  seeing 
her  friend  relieved  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  While 
Sacajawea  was  renewing  among  the  women  the  friendships 
of  former  days,  Captain  Clarke  went  on,  and  was  received 
by  Captain  Lewis  and  the  chief,  who  after  the  first  embraces 
and  salutations  were  over,  conducted  him  to  a  sort  of  circular 
tent  or  shade  of  willows.  Here  he  was  seated  on  a  white  robe; 
and  the  chief  immediately  tied  in  his  hair  six  small  shells  re- 
sembling pearls,  an  ornament  highly  valued  by  these  people, 
who  procure  them  in  the  course  of  trade  from  the  sea-coast. 
The  moccasins  of  the  whole  party  were  then  taken  off,  and 
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after  much  ceremonv  the  smoking  began.  After  this  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  opened,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  converse  more  intelligibly,  Sacajawea  was  sent  for; 
she  came  into  the  tent,  sat  down,  and  was  beginning  to  inter- 
pret, when  in  the  person  of  Camcahwait  she  recognised  her 
brother;  She  instantly  jummped  up,  and  ran  and  embraced 
him,  throwing  over  him  her  blanket  and  weeping  profusely: 
The  chief  was  himself  moved,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
After  some  conversation  between  them  she  resumed  her  seat, 
and  attempted  to  interpret  for  us,  but  her  new  situation  seemed 
to  overpower  her,  and  she  was  frequently  interrupted  by  her 
tears.  After  the  council  was  finished  the  unfortunate  woman 
learnt  that  all  her  family  were  dead  except  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom  was  absent,  and  a  son  of  her  eldest  sister,  a  small 
boy,  who  was  immediately  adopted  by  her.4 

After  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  had  been  given  presents, 
in  return  for  which  thev  promised  to  provide  horses 
for  the  expedition,  Lewis  and  Clark  planned  their  re- 
turn to  the  Indians  camp  and  their  requirements  from 
that  point  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

On  August  18,  William  Clark  led  a  small  party,  ac- 
companied bv  the  Indians,  back  over  the  Continental 
Divide  into  Idaho,  while  Lewis  remained  in  the  Bea- 
verhead camp  with  the  main  party  for  the  Indians  to 
deliver  the  horses  they  had  promised.  Clark  was  to 
investigate  the  Salmon  River  as  a  possible  route  to  the 
Pacific.   This  he  did  and  on  August  23  concluded: 

.  .  .  this  river  is  about  100  yards  wide  and  can  be  forded  but 
in  a  few  places.  belowr  my  guide  and  maney  other  Indians  tell 
me  that  the  Mountains  Close  and  is  a  perpendicular  Clift  on 
each  Side,  and  Continues  for  a  great  distance  and  that  the 
water  runs  with  great  violence  from  one  rock  to  the  other  on 
each  Side  foaming  &  roreing  thro  rocks  in  every  direction,  So 
as  to  render  the  passage  of  any  thing  impossible,  those  rapids 
which  I  had  Seen  he  said  was  Small  &  trifleing  in  comparison 
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to  the  rocks  &  rapids  below,  at  no  great  distance  &  The  Hills 
or  mountains  were  not  like  those  I  had  Seen  but  like  the  Side 
of  a  tree  Streight  up.  .  .  .5 

Clark  communicated  with  Lewis  and  advised  him 
that  the  Nez  Perce  trail  over  Lolo  Pass  was  the  only 
practical  route.  Lewis  had  already  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  after  disregarding  a  proposed  route  through 
the  Snake  River  Valley  suggested  by  the  Indians,  as 
he  feared  it  would  take  him  down  to  Baja  California.0 

On  August  26,  Lewis  reentered  Idaho  and  negoti- 
ated with  Cameahwait  for  horses  for  his  expedition. 
Cameahwait  "observed  that  the  Minnetares  had  stolen 
a  great  number  of  their  horses  this  spring  but  hoped 
his  people  would  spear  me  the  number  [20]  I  wished." 
Lewis  "feared  that  the  caprice  of  the  indians  might 
suddenly  induce  them  to  withhold  their  horses  from 
us  without  which  my  hopes  of  prosicuting  my  voyage 
to  advantage  was  lost."7 

The  expedition  was  accorded  the  desired  horses  and 
journeyed  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  via  Lolo 
Pass,  through  Nez  Perce  country.  The  expedition 
reached  its  destination  in  mid-September,  1805.  After 
wintering  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  expedition  re- 
turned over  the  same  route  through  Idaho,  but  after 
crossing  the  Lolo  Pass  they  continued  eastward  with- 
out returning  to  the  Lemhi  Valley. 

The  Fur  Trade 

The  fur  trappers  were  the  next  white  men  to  enter 
the  Lemhi  country,  but  like  the  Lewis  and  Clark  visit, 
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their  sojourn  was  fleeting,  because  the  area  did  not 
afford  enough  trapping  for  long  stays. 

"Many  of  the  fur  brigade  wandered  and  trapped 
along  the  Lemhi,  Salmon  and  Pahsirmeroi  rivers  in- 
cluding Finan  McDonald,  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Kit 
Carson,  Alexander  Ross,  Peter  Ogden,  John  Work  and 
Captain  Bonneville/'8 

Captain  Bonneville  was  the  only  trapper  to  stay  in 
the  area  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  was  during 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1832.  Bonneville  had  been 
granted  a  requested  leave  of  absence  from  the  army  to 
go  into  the  "Far  West."  He  was  to  ascertain  "special 
information  as  to  the  Indian  tribes,  their  numbers, 
methods  of  making  war,  their  condition,  equipment, 
alliances,  etc."  for  the  War  Department.  Regardless  of 
his  representations  to  the  Department,  Bonneville's 
primary  object,  according  to  Hiram  Chittenden,  was 
to  engage  in  the  fur  trade.9 

The  Bonneville  expedition  left  Fort  Osage,  Mis- 
souri, May  1,  1832.  Bonneville's  journey  took  him  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  Sweetwater  rivers, 
through  South  Pass,  and  on  to  Green  River.  From 
there  he  traveled  through  Jackson  Hole  and  Pierre's 
Hole  and  on  to  the  Salmon  River  country.  "The  site 
for  the  winter's  camping  ground  on  the  Salmon  River 
was  reached  on  the  26th  of  September  and  the  erec- 
tion of  winter  quarters  was  at  once  begun.  This  lo- 
cation was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  three  miles 
below  the  Forks  (mouth  of  the  Lemhi)  in  a  grove  of 
cottonwoods."10 

Bonneville  sent  trapping  parties  along  the  Salmon 
River  and  into  the  Snake  River  country.  The  trappers 
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returned  before  winter  fully  set  in.  Bands  of  Indians 
joined  the  trapping  party  at  their  winter  quarters.  "The 
camp  on  Salmon  River  was  overcrowded  with  con- 
genial Nez  Perces  and  Flatheads  who  were  eager  .  .  . 
to  share  the  security  of  the  large  camp."11  With  so 
many  occupants  in  the  area,  the  pasturage  was  soon 
depleted  by  the  great  number  of  horses.  In  early  No- 
vember, the  Indians  left  to  find  better  pasturage.  Bon- 
neville then  cached  his  furs  and  some  supplies  and 
followed  the  Indians.  "He  soon  overtook  .  .  .  [them] 
in  their  new  camping  ground  and  remained  there  un- 
til the  9th  of  December,  when  the  whole  party  moved 
to  a  new  location— a  snug  retreat  in  the  mountains  on 
Lemhi  Fork  of  Salmon  river  where  they  remained  until 
the  festive  Christmas  season  took  place."12 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  Bonneville  set 
out  with  some  of  his  men  to  find  one  of  his  party  who 
was  supposed  to  have  brought  horses  into  the  Salmon 
camp  from  Bear  Lake.  They  found  him  in  February, 
1833,  and  all  returned  in  March  to  the  Salmon  area  to 
secure  supplies  from  the  caches.  The  party  then  left 
to  trap  on  the  "Malade"  River.  Bonneville  returned 
to  the  Salmon  River  rendezvous  in  mid-June,  re- 
equipped  his  party  from  the  caches,  and  left  for  the 
Snake  River.  Later  he  traveled  down  through  the  Salt 
Lake  area  and  into  California  before  returning  to 
Idaho.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  ever  came  back 
to  the  Lemhi  country  or  Salmon  River  area. 

About  twenty-two  years  after  Bonneville  left  the 
Lemhi  the  first  permanent  white  settlers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
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Saints   (Mormon),  moved  into  the  area  and  estab- 
lished a  mission  among  the  Indians. 


The  Salmon  River  Mission 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Brigham  Young, 
president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  that  "It  is  cheaper  to  feed  an  Indian  than  to 
fight  him,"  a  calling  went  out  in  1855  for  missionaries 
to  go  into  many  parts  of  the  West  to  labor  among  the 
Indians.  Their  objectives  were  to  teach  the  Indians 
to  "till  the  soil  and  practice  the  arts  of  industry  and 
thrift  ...  [so  that]  their  standard  of  living  would  be 
raised."1,5  One  group  of  missionaries  was  sent  into 
Nevada,  another  into  south  Utah,  and  a  third  was 
called  to  serve  among  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  in 
southern  Idaho,  in  what  was  commonly  called  Oregon 
Territory.14 

At  the  general  conference  of  the  church,  held  on 
April  6,  1855,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  President  Brigham 
Young  called  twenty-seven  men  to  labor  among  the 
Indians  in  the  Oregon  Country.1''  The  missionaries 
were  instructed 


To  settle  among  the  Flathead,  Bannock  or  Shoshone  Indians, 
or  anywhere  that  the  tribes  would  receive  them,  and  there 
teach  the  Indians  the  principles  of  civilization;  teach  them  to 
cease  their  savage  customs  and  to  live  in  peaces  with  each 
other  and  with  the  whites;  to  cease  their  roving  habits  and  to 
settle  down;  also  to  teach  them  how  to  build  houses  and 
homes;  in  fact,  to  do  all  they  could  to  better  the  conditions  of 
these  fallen  people,  and  bring  them  to  a  better  life.10 

Thomas  S.  Smith,  of  Farmington,   Utah,  was  ap- 


Mormon  Missionary  Route  of  1855 
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pointed  president  of  the  mission  by  Brigham  Young. 
Smith  directed  that  the  missionaries  assemble  on  the 
west  side  of  Bear  River  in  Utah,  in  preparation  for  the 
trip  into  the  Oregon  Country.17 

The  missionaries  were  instructed  to  take  sufficient  provisions 
to  last  them  one  year  so  that  they  should  not  be  a  burden  to 
the  people  whom  they  were  to  civilize  and  convert,  but  rather 
to  be  able  to  feed  them.  They  were  also  instructed  to  be 
honest  and  upright  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  redmen.  The 
missionaries  were  promised  that  if  they  would  labor  in  humility 
for  the  redemption  of  these  people  and  always  have  their  wel- 
fare at  heart  God  would  bless  them  and  crown  their  labors 
with  success.18 

After  the  missionaries  assembled  on  Bear  River,  a 
military  organization  was  effected  on  May  19,  1855,  so 
that  the  expedition  into  the  Oregon  Country  could  be 
undertaken  in  an  efficient  manner. ly 

From  Bear  River  the  missionaries  traveled  up 
through  the  Bannock  Creek  and  Portneuf  River  areas 
to  places  now  known  as  Pocatello,  Blackfoot,  Idaho 
Falls,  Mud  Lake,  and  on  to  the  headwaters  of  Birch 
Creek  and  the  Lemhi  River.  They  then  traveled  down 
Lemhi  River  until  June  15,  1855,  when  President  Smith 
and  a  few  of  the  missionaries  selected  a  site  for  the 
building  of  a  fort.  The  land  in  this  area  appeared  con- 
ducive to  good  farming.  The  party  had  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of  333  miles  from  Ogden,  according  to  the 
odometers  which  had  been  attached  to  the  wheels  of 
their  wagons.20 

The  missionaries  immediately  began  to  build  forti- 
fications, "marking  the  first  white  settlement  in  [what 
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was  to  become]  Lemhi  County/'21  The  fort  was  named 
for  King  Limhi,  a  Book  of  Mormon  character.22 
The  fort 

was  made  from  a  mortar  composed  of  mud  and  rocks  formed 
into  a  kind  of  natural  cement.  It  was  moulded  in  forms  in 
place  in  the  wall,  a  foot  high  at  a  round,  by  using  two  strips 
of  timber  thrown  across  the  wall,  about  12  feet  apart.  A  hole 
was  bored  in  each  end  of  the  strips  about  2  feet  apart.  Up- 
right pegs  12  inches  high  were  placed  in  the  bored  holes,  then 
a  plank  12  inches  high  and  about  15  feet  long  was  placed 
against  the  pegs  and  the  space  between  the  planks  on  each 
side  was  filled  with  mud.  After  the  mud  dried,  the  planks 
were  removed,  leaving  the  strips  of  timber  in  the  wall.  New 
strips  were  made  and  another  form  erected  and  so  on,  but  the 
same  plank  was  used  several  times  or  all  the  time.  This  mud 
wall  was  16  rods  square  and  about  9  [7]  feet  high.  It  was  used 
as  a  corral  for  stock  and  for  the  storing  of  crops  and  farm 
machinery;  everything  was  put  in  here  for  safety.28 

A  stockade,  in  which  thirteen  cabins  were  built,  was 
connected  to  the  mud  walls.  Later  other  cabins,  a 
sawmill,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  were  built.24 

The  missionaries  immediately  began  to  build  an  ir- 
rigation system,  the  first  substantial  one  in  the  Great 
Northwest.25  "An  irrigation  ditch  from  the  Lemhi  Riv- 
er flowed  at  the  base  of  the  wall  [of  the  fort].  The 
ditch  supplied  water  in  case  of  attack  and  also  brought 
life  to  cropland.  It  is  still  in  use  today."20  About  ten 
acres  of  land  were  cultivated  and  peas,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  corn  were  planted  the  first  year.  These  crops 
perished  in  an  early  frost,  thus  necessitating  a  trip 
back  to  Utah  to  bring  more  seeds  for  the  next  years 
crop.  Some  of  the  missionaries  making  this  trip 
brought  back  their  families  with  them.27    Since  grass- 
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hoppers  ruined  the  1856  crop,  it  was  not  until  1857 
that  crops  were  raised  successfully. 

Relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  missionaries 
were  amicable  for  a  period  of  about  three  years.  The 
Indians  were  given  grain  and  beef,  they  were  taught 
more  efficient  methods  of  catching  salmon,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  taught  Mormon  doctrine  by  mis- 
sionaries who  made  great  effort  to  learn  the  Indian 
languages,  particularly  the  Shoshone.28 

During  a  visit  by  Brigham  Young  and  others,  in 
May,  1857,  the  missionaries  were  told  by  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  Daniel  H.  Wells,  members  of  the  Young 
party,  '  'to  marry  native  women,  that  the  marriage  tie 
was  the  strongest  tie  of  friendship  that  existed.'  Brig- 
ham  Young  showed  his  perspicuity  by  qualifying  this 
advice  to  the  extent  that  only  the  young  Indian  girls 
should  be  married,  if  any,  '  'because  if  brethren  were 
to  marry  the  old  wanderers  they  would  be  off  with  the 
first  mountaineer  that  came  along/  "29  Only  three  of 
the  missionaries  married  Indian  women.30 

Early  in  1858,  the  Mormon  settlers  noticed  that  the 
Indians  were  becoming  hostile  toward  them  and  more 
insistent  in  their  demands  for  food  and  other  goods. 
On  February  25,  1858,  this  hostility  turned  into  overt 
action  when  some  Bannock  Indians,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  Shoshones  in  the  area,  attempted  to  steal  the 
grazing  cattle  of  the  settlers.  "More  than  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle  were  driven  away  by  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  natives,  notwithstanding  the  courageous  de- 
fense made  by  the  thirty-eight  men  at  Fort  Lemhi. 
During  the  encounter  two  men  were  killed  .  .  .  while 
five  others  were  wounded."31    "Total  massacre  was 
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averted  by  the  sturdy  walls  of  the  fort.  This  was  to 
be  the  only  hostility  by  Indians  of  any  significance  in 
the  history  of  the  [Lemhi]  country."32 

Many  explanations  have  been  advanced  concerning 
the  action  of  the  Bannock  Indians,  when  they  had 
been  treated  as  well  as  the  other  Indians  in  the  area 
with  whom  the  Mormons  had  come  in  contact. 

One  explanation  was  that  John  Powell  and  John 
Jacobs,  two  mountain  men,  advised  the  Indians  that 
the  Mormons  were  going  to  kill  them  and  take  all  their 
lands.  This  explanation  is  given  support,  as  it  is  a 
"historic  fact  that  unscrupulous  white  men  were  too 
often  catalytic  agents  in  Indian  attacks.  .  .  .  [And] 
it  remains  a  historical  fact  that  the  relations  between 
the  Mormons  and  Indians  at  Fort  Lemhi  were  friendly 
until  Powell  and  his  associates  appeared  among  the 
Indians."33 

A  second  explanation  concerned  the  agitation  which 
had  been  fomented  against  the  Mormons  in  general, 
in  the  summer  of  1857.  President  Buchanan  acted  up- 
on the  advice  of  his  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd,  who,  in 
essence,  felt  that  the  Mormons  in  Utah  wanted  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union,  and  had  been  anarchical  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Buchanan  ar- 
ranged for  an  army  of  twenty-five  hundred  Federal 
troops  under  Brigadier  General  W.  S.  Harney,  to  be 
sent  into  Utah  Territory,  to  uphold  law  and  order  and 
suppress  any  rebellion— which  it  was  feared  might  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  replacing  Governor  Young  with  a 
new  governor  appointed  by  Buchanan.  General  Har- 
ney was  replaced  by  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
in  August,  1857.34   An  army  detachment  was  located 
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at  Beaverhead,  just  across  the  Bitterroot  Range  from 
Fort  Lemhi,  with  instructions  to  purchase  cattle  to 
feed  Johnston's  troops.    Possibly  the  Indians  ran  off 
the  cattle  for  the  money  they  could  get  from  them. 
A  third  explanation  was  that 

The  Bannocks  explained  their  surprise  attack  by  claiming  the 
Mormons  had  shown  partiality  to  the  Nez  Perce  in  trading 
ammunition  and  horses.  The  Bannocks  furthered  [sic]  coun- 
tered, that  since  the  Great  Father  (President  Buchanan)  had 
sent  Johnston's  Army  in  1857  to  punish  the  Mormons,  the  Ban- 
nocks would  not  be  punished  by  the  U.S.  Troops  .  .  .  and 
strangely  enough,  the}7  were  not.35 

Two  of  the  missionaries  were  sent  immediately  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  confer  with  Brigham  Young,  who 
advised  them  to  return,  and  to  have  the  mission  evac- 
uated. This  was  done  on  March  27,  1858.  As  they  de- 
parted,  Thomas  Smith  gave  one  thousand  bushels  of 
mission  wheat  to  a  Chief  Snag,  who,  along  with  his 
followers,  wept  at  the  departure  of  the  Mormons.36 
Fort  Limhi  was  thus  abandoned,  and  the  area  was 
left  to  the  Indians  once  again. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Mormons,  the  word  Limhi 
was  to  become  "corrupted  to  Lemhi,  and  .  .  .  the  name 
[was  given]  to  a  fort,  river,  county,  mountain  pass, 
tribe  of  Indians,  an  Indian  Reservation,  range  of  moun- 
tains, forest  reserve  and  postoffice."37 

In  1950,  a  monument  was  built  and  a  plaque  pro- 
vided bv  the  Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and  Landmarks  As- 
sociation,  so  that  the  Mormon  effort  of  1855-58  might 
be  remembered.35  A  dedicatory  service  was  held  on 
May  13, 1950.  A  short  history  of  the  Salmon  River  mis- 
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sion  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Merrill  D.  Beal.39 

In  1963,  efforts  were  taken  to  preserve  what  re- 
mained of  the  clay  walls  of  the  fort  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Utah  Pioneers  and  the  Salmon  Stake,  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Stake  has  undertaken  to  erect  a  shelter  over  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  mud  wall  and  plans  are  in  the  making  to 
rebuild  a  section  of  it  to  its  original  seven-foot  height. 

The  site  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  early  Mormon 
missionaries  who  tried  for  three  years,  but  failed,  in  an  effort 
to  befriend  the  Indians.40 


The  Leesbuvg  Gold  Rush 

From  1858  until  early  in  1866,  the  Indians  had  the 
Lemhi  country  to  themselves.  In  1866,  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  area  and  the  resulting  rush  to  the  fields 
caused  the  country  to  be  settled  by  white  men,  many 
of  whom  established  permanent  residences. 

The  rush  was  precipitated  by  five  men,  Frank  B. 
Sharkey,  Elijah  Mulkey,  Joseph  Rapp,  William  Smith 
and  Ward  Girton.  These  men  left  Bear  Gulch,  Mon- 
tana, on  June  1,  1866,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
prospecting  for  gold  across  the  Bitterroot  Mountains. 
They  entered  Idaho,  prospected  down  the  north  fork 
of  the  Salmon  River  to  the  place  where  Salmon  City 
is  presently  located,  then  crossed  over  a  range  of  the 
Salmon  River  Mountains  and  dropped  down  to  a  little 
stream.  "On  this  stream  the  argonauts  were  recom- 
pensed for  all  their  hardships,  for  near  the  mouth  of  a 
gulch  afterwards  named  Wards  gulch,  they  sank  a 
shaft  to  bedrock  and  encountered  rich  gravel  which 
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yielded  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars  to  the  pan  of 
bright  shining  gold/'41 

The  discovery  area  was  about  seventeen  miles  west 
of  the  present  Salmon  City,  in  what  was  then  Idaho 
County,  with  the  county  seat  at  Florence  about  eight 
hundred  miles  away  by  the  nearest  road.42 

The  placers43  were  discovered  on  July  16,  1866.  The 
richness  of  the  ore  taken  out  led  to  an  immediate  rush 
to  the  area,  particularly  from  Montana.  On  August  10, 
a  mining  district  was  organized.  "Some  3,000  claims 
(many  more  than  miners)  were  recorded  the  first  fall, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  miners  spent  the  winter  there. 
The  gold  was  coarse  and  assayed  high  ($18.40);  some 
of  the  claims  in  the  first  fall  paid  $8  to  $20  a  day,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  much  more."44 

The  creek  on  which  the  gold  was  discovered  was 
named  "Napias  Creek."  "Napias"  is  a  Shoshone  word 
which  means  "money." 

The  way  it  came  to  be  applied  is  related  by  Frank  B. 
Sharkey,  the  leader  of  the  discovery  party.  The  next  day  after 
the  strike  thirtv-eight  buck  Indians  came  to  his  camp,  having 
followed  the  trail  traveled  by  his  party  from  the  find  in  Lees- 
burg  basin  to  the  Salmon  River.  The  chief  asked  Sharkey  if 
their  party  had  found  any  "napias."  Sharkey  answered  "no." 
The  chief  said  "ish-ump"  (you  lie).  He  then  told  Sharkey 
how  he  had  taken  some  of  the  dirt  from  one  of  the  prospect 
holes  and  washing  it  in  the  creek  had  found  "napias."  Know- 
ing how  alluring  gold  is  to  a  prospector,  the  chief  told  Sharkey 
that  this  country  was  no  good  for  white  men  and  for  him  to  get 
right  away  and  be  sure  and  stay  out,  but  in  a  day  or  so  the 
rush  was  on  and  the  Indian's  protest  was  of  no  avail.45 

Following  the  usual  pattern  of  gold  rushes,  a  town 
quickly  sprang  into  existence.    There  was  much  con- 
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troversy  over  the  naming  of  the  town.  Most  of  the 
miners  were  Civil  War  veterans,  both  Northerners  and 
Southerners.  The  Northerners  wanted  to  name  the 
town  Grantsville  for  General  Grant;  the  Southern  fac- 
tion insisted  on  the  name  Leesburg,  for  General  Lee. 
This  controversy  was  finally  settled  by  calling  one  end 
of  the  town  Grantsville,  and  the  other  end,  Leesburg.40 
"The  streets  of  the  town  were  continuous  and  before 
long  Grantsville  lost  its  identity  and  the  place  became 
known  as  Leesburg,  which  at  one  time  had  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000  people."47 

The  founding  of  Salmon  City  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  gold  discovery  on  Napias  Creek.  The  town  was 
laid  out  in  1867,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Salmon 
and  Lemhi  rivers,  by  George  L.  Shoup,  "who  became 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens.  He  became  a 
senator,  and  also  served  as  the  last  territorial  governor 
and  the  first  state  governor  of  Idaho."48 

Salmon  became  a  supply  center  for  the  miners.  "As 
Salmon  the  trading  center  grew,  stock  raising  in  the 
valleys  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  All  trans- 
portation was  maintained  by  wagon  and  pack  trains, 
and  hay  and  grain  had  to  be  grown  locally  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  freighters.  Horses  were  bred,  cattle 
imported  and  sheep  followed."40 

The  Lemhi  Valley  quickly  filled  up  with  ranchers 
and  farmers,  and  the  white  man  now  laid  claim  to  the 
valley  and  put  down  permanent  roots.  On  January  9, 
1869,  Lemhi  County  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Fifth 
Territorial  Legislature  and  approved  by  Governor  Bal- 
lard.50 


CHAPTER   THREE 


lendoy:  From  Birth  to  the  Chieftainship 


I 


^ENDOY1  was  born  about  1834  in  the  Boise  River 
area.  His  father  was  a  Bannock  and  his  mother 
was  a  Tukudeka  ( Sheepeater ) .  Tendoy's  father  had 
some  following  among  the  Indians  of  the  Lemhi  area. 
To  these  Indians  he  was  known  as  "Kontakayak."  This 
name  was  changed  to  "Tamkahanka"  by  the  white 
man." 

The  fur  traders  were  quite  impressed  by  Kontakayak  and  re- 
spectfully called  him  "Bounapart,"  a  name  which  appeared  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  honorific  title  in  the  family,  since 
it  was  also  shared  by  the  son.  Whether  the  father  deserved 
it  or  not,  the  son  did.  Early  in  life,  Tendoi  acquired  distinc- 
tion as  a  war  leader;  as  administrator  and  political  leader  of 
the  Lemhi  from  1863  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Lemhi  Reser- 
vation in  1907,  he  brought  his  people  with  true  statesmanship 
through  a  period  of  adversity  and  affliction." 

Tendoy's  mother  "was  a  distant  cousin  to  the  mother 
of  Chief  Washakie  of  the  Wind  River  Indians  of  Wyo- 
ming and  he  was  always  proud  of  this  relationship. "4 
This  relationship  was  feasible  as  Washakie's  mother 
was  Shoshonean,  probably  from  the  Lemhi  area.  Up- 
on the  death  of  Washakie's  father,  Washakie,  along 
with  his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  was  taken  to 
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the  Lemhi  area  by  his  mother.  They  remained  there 
until  Washakie  grew  to  young  manhood.1 

As  a  boy,  Tendoy  was  given  the  name  "Un-ten- 
doip."  He  had  received  this  name  upon  demonstrating 
an  excessive  fondness  for  the  blood  that  boils  out  of 
meat,  coagulates  and  rises  to  the  surface.  "Un-dook  is 
'meat,'  'ten-dup'  is  'to  boil,'  and  'doip'  is  'coagulated 
blood,'  all  of  which  the  Indian  contracts  to  'Un-ten- 
doip,'  meaning  'he  likes  broth.'  "°  "Tendoy"  is  un- 
doubtedly the  white  man's  contraction  of  "Un-ten- 
doip." 

Tendoy's  boyhood  was  probably  spent  in  the  Boise 
River  area.  As  he  grew  older  he  joined  his  father,  who 
was  a  war  chief  under  a  Chief  Snag,  in  sorties  against 
other  Indian  tribes.  Tendoy  also  accompanied  his 
father  on  buffalo  hunts.  During  one  of  these  hunts  an 
engagement  occurred  with  some  Blackfeet  Indians  and 
Kontakayak  was  killed.  Tendoy  took  his  father's  place 
as  a  war  chief  under  Snag.7 

Tendoy  gained  distinction  as  a  war  leader.  He  was 
"quite  fearless  and  among  Indians  was  a  hard  fighter. 
For  years,  at  the  High  Bridge  Flat,  the  Lemhis  used 
to  celebrate  his  and  their  many  exploits  and  deeds  by 
the  production  of  a  sham  battle.  .  .  .  The  noted  fron- 
tiersman, Louis  R.  Maillet,  said,  'Tendoy  was  the 
bravest  Indian  I  ever  saw.'  He  "acquired  distinc- 
tion in  battle  with  the  Flathead,  Crow  and  Sioux  In- 
dians and  was  endowed  with  an  intellect  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  tribe.  "9 

Tendoy  was  a  husky  man.  He  was  taller  than  the 
ordinary  Shoshone  Indian.10  He  was  "straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  of  fine  physique. "ll  He  was  "light  complex- 
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ioned  for  a  Shoshoni  and  had  a  Veil  shaped  brow,  Ro- 
man nose,  and  large  dark  eyes.'  "12  He  impressed 
people  with  his  bigness  in  character  as  well  as  build.13 

Tendoy  took  three  sisters  to  wife,14  according  to  Fort 
Hall  Agency  records.  The  sisters  were  named  Cora, 
Laura,  and  Sarah,  and  had  married  Tendoy  "according 
to  Indian  Custom."15  Tendoy  and  Cora  were  married 
in  1857.  Cora  gave  birth  to  seven  children,  one  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  To  Tendoy  and  Laura,  who 
were  married  in  1868,  were  born  four  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Available  records  do  not  in- 
dicate when  Tendoy  and  Sarah  were  married,  but  five 
children  were  born  to  them,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy and  two  of  whom  died  as  young  children.10 

Tendoy  probably  made  his  home  on  the  Boise  River, 
at  least  until  after  his  oldest  son,  Jack,  was  born  in 
1857. 17  Sometime  between  1857  and  1862,  Tendoy 
moved  to  the  Lemhi  Valley  and  acted  as  a  war  chief 
under  the  leadership  of  his  uncle,  Chief  Snag.18 

Early  in  1863,  Chief  Snag  was  killed  and  Tendoy 
became  the  chief  of  the  Lemhi  Indians. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 


The  Gaining  of  the  Chieftainship 


A  VAILABLE  records  indicate  that  the  Indians  who 
-ZjLhad  banded  together  in  the  Lemhi  Valley  were 
under  the  leadership  of  one  family  for  at  least  three 
generations.  Lewis  and  Clark  encountered  Chief 
Cameahwait  who  was  succeeded  upon  his  death  by 
his  nephew,  Snag.  Tendoy  became  chief  after  Snag, 
his  uncle,  was  murdered. 

Cameahwait 

About  1780,  an  Indian  called  "Big  Foot,"  was  the 
chief  of  the  Lemhi  band  of  Indians.1  He  was  suc- 
ceeded sometime  before  1805  by  Cameahwait. 

The  name  "Cameahwait,"  "means  'Ka,'  'not,'   mee- 
ah,'  'to  go,'  and  'wait,'  'incline,'  or  'not  inclined  to  go.' 
The  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  chief  when  he 
was  reluctant  to  accompany  Meriwether  Lewis  back 
across  the  Continental  Divide  in  search  of  Clark.2 

"Cameahwait  was  killed  on  Bloody  Dick  creek, 
Montana  in  a  fight  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians."3  This 
occurred  sometime  before  1855,  as  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries found  Snag  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  Lemhi  area. 
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Snag 

Snag  'was  the  son  of  the  other  brother  of  Sacajawea 
and  Cameahwait  who  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition."4 

Snag  probably  gained  his  name  during  the  fight  in 
which  Cameahwait  was  killed.  During  the  fight  with 
the  Blackfeet,  "Snag  had  dodged  behind  a  stump  to 
evade  their  rifle  fire,  for  which  incident  he  received 
the  Shoshoni  name  'Now-ro-yawn,'  meaning  hid  away. 
The  Mormons  who  came  to  the  Lemhi  country  in  1855, 
interpreted  the  Indian  sign  for  'stump'  as  'snag'  so  that 
this  chief  was  always,  thereafter  called  Snag  by  his 
white  friends. "r> 

Chief  Snag  was  very  friendly  to  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries and  was  accorded  quarters  in  the  fort  which 
the  missionaries  had  built.  When,  in  1858,  the  Mor- 
mons were  forced  to  desert  the  fort  because  of  Indian 
depredation,  Snag  and  some  of  his  followers  wept. 

Old  Snag  and  his  band  were  sorry  to  have  the  brethren  leave 
and  did  their  best  to  help  the  brethren  recover  their  cattle. 
They  [the  brethren]  found  a  few  of  them  and  gave  Old  Snagg 
and  his  band  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  and  made  him 
agent  to  dispose  of  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  mis- 
sion, which  was  left  in  bins.0 

Not  much  is  known  about  Chief  Snag,  but 

it  is  evident  that  his  task  was  to  unite  the  villagers  on  the 
Salmon  River  into  one  band  in  defense  against  the  Blackfoot 
raiders;  to  lead  them  on  their  tramontane  buffalo-hunting  ex- 
peditions; and— at  the  very  end  of  his  career— to  deal  on  their 
behalf  with  the  white  men.  This  latter  responsibility  actually 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  murdered  in  1862  [1863]  ...  in 
Bannack,  Montana.7 
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On  July  28,  1862,  John  White  made  a  major  gold 
strike  on  Grasshopper  Creek  in  Montana.  A  rush  to 
the  area  resulted,  and  a  settlement  was  founded  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Bannack.  About  five  hundred 
miners  spent  the  winter  of  1862-63  at  Bannack.  Also 
during  the  winter  of  1862-63,  several  lodges  of  Lemhi 
Indians,  under  Chief  Snag,  camped  about  the  town. 

As  was  the  case  with  most  mining  towns,  a  rough 
element  was  attracted  to  Bannack.  Among  this  ele- 
ment was  Buck  Stinson,  a  noted  road  agent.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1863,  Chief  Snag,  accompanied  by  Ten- 
doy,  Chugan,  and  Gosha,  was  riding  down  Grasshop- 
per Creek.  Chief  Snag  decided  to  take  a  bath  in  the 
cool  waters  of  the  creek.  As  he  was  bathing,  Buck 
Stinson  and  some  of  his  cohorts  rode  up.  Stinson  drew 
his  gun  and  summarily  shot  Chief  Snag  and  mortal- 
ly wounded  him.  Chugan  and  Gosha  were  both 
wounded,  but  not  badly.  "Many  shots  were  fired  at 
Tendoy  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  some  distance  away  but 
he  was  not  hurt.  One  shot  broke  his  horse's  leg.  He 
then  made  his  escape  on  foot."  Buck  Stinson  bragged 
that  he  had  killed  the  chief,  'just  to  add  another 
notch  to  his  gun/  "8 

Tendoy  Becomes  Chief 
The  day  following  the  shooting  of  Snag,  Tendoy 
was  elected  chief  by  the  Indians  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  dying  chief.  Snag  felt  that  the  violent 
nature  of  Peggi,  his  son,  made  him  unsuitable  to  be- 
come chief,'*  although  Peggi  was  "a  man  with  ac- 
knowledged   supernatural    power    who    had    distin- 
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guished  himself  in  war  against  the  Pend  d'Oreille."10 
Before  the  chief  died  he  exacted  a  promise  from  Ten- 
doy  always  to  be  a  friend  to  the  whites.11 

Tendoy's  tribesmen  were  angered  by  the  murder  of 
their  chief  and  desired  to  retaliate  against  the  towns- 
people. Tendoy  knew  he  had  to  act  quickly  to  avert 
more  bloodshed.  "Tendoy's  prompt  action  and  atti- 
tude in  this  instance  prevented  a  serious  outbreak."12 

Tendoy,  the  day  after  he  became  chief,  "dressed  in 
his  regalia  and  rode  his  war  pony  to  Bannack.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  the  general  store  and  waited  for 
some  of  the  leading  townspeople  to  gather."13  After 
they  gathered,  he 

called  their  attention  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  they  had 
killed  his  uncle,  and  of  the  sorrow  of  the  tribe  on  what  he 
regarded  as  a  calamity.  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  holding  the  position  of  war  chief  under  his  uncle  he  had 
protected  them  and  all  white  people  within  reach  from  assault 
from  hostile  Indian  tribes.  He  told  them  he  had  come  to  in- 
quire of  them  now  why  they  had  killed  his  uncle;  did  it  mean 
that  they  had  declared  war  against  his  Indians  who  had  been 
their  friends?  If  so,  he  accepted  the  challenge  with  deep  re- 
gret as  he  much  preferred  to  be  friendly  with  the  white  people. 
He  was  assured  by  the  better  class  of  the  miners  that  his  past 
services  and  friendship  were  appreciated,  and  that  the  killing 
of  their  chief  was  the  act  of  a  few  desperadoes  and  gamblers, 
who,  unfortunately,  had  found  their  way  to  the  camp,  and  that 
they  deplored  the  act.  The  interview  was  protracted  for  some 
time,  when  Tendoy  withdrew  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  chief.  Tendoy 
addressed  his  followers  in  an  able  speech,  after  condoning  with 
them  in  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  he  called  their  attention 
to  what  war  with  the  whites  meant,  and  what  the  result  would 
inevitably  be.14 
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Tendoy,  with  his  band,  then  left  for  the  eastern 
plains  on  a  "prolonged  buffalo  hunt,  not  returning  until 
time  to  go  into  winter  quarters."15 

Buck  Stinson  continued  to  plague  the  town  of  Ban- 
nack,  allied  with  Henry  Plummer,  the  road  agent  mar- 
shal of  the  town.  To  deal  with  these  desperadoes,  a 
vigilante  organization  was  formed.  The  vigilantes 
hung  Plummer  and  Stinson  early  in  February,  1864. 1G 


CHAPTER    FIVE 


To  the  Establishment  of  a  Reservation 


FROM  1863  until  a  reservation  was  established  in 
the  Lemhi  Valley  in  1875,  Tendoy  gradually  amal- 
gamated into  "one  tribe  the  Sheepeaters  and  other 
scattered  Shoshoni  and  a  small  number  of  Bannock. 
The  Bannock  members  of  the  Lemhi  rarely  numbered 
over  one  hundred  and  came  originally  from  the  main 
Bannock  tribe  at  Fort  Hall."1  Altogether  the  band 
numbered  about  five  hundred  members. 

The  Indians  were  first  known  as  Tendoy 's  band,  but 
"finally  to  avoid  confusion  and  jealously  among  the 
tribes,  they  adopted  the  name  of  the  river  on  which 
they  camped  and  became  known  as  the  Lemhi  tribe."2 

Chief  Tendoy  recognized,  particularly  after  the  gold 
rush  to  the  area  in  1866,  "that  only  in  adjusting  to  .  .  . 
[the]  ways  ...  [of  the  white  man]  could  the  Indians 
hope  to  survive.  This  band  was  therefore  well  be- 
haved, and  it  maintained  a  satisfactory  economic  status 
by  devoting  some  attention  to  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing in  the  beautiful  Lemhi  Valley."3 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Lemhi  tribe  was  that 
they  "boasted  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever  shed  the 
blood  of  a  white  man.  This  characteristic  became  al- 
most traditional  with  the  tribe  and  was  due,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  firm  control  exercised  by  Tendoy."4 
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The  Lemhi  Indians  traveled  over  the  Continental 
Divide  into  the  Beaverhead  country  of  Montana  and 
visited  the  mining  camps.  There  "Tendoy  had  been 
able  to  improve  the  condition  of  himself  and  a  few  of 
his  followers  by  his  sagacity  in  trade  with  the  settlers 
in  the  mining  camps/'5 

On  September  24,  1868,  Chief  Tendoy  signed  a 
treaty  at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  which  provided  that 
a  tract  of  land  be  set  aside  for  a  reservation.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  "the  Indians  agreed  to  cede  all 
their  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  Lemhi  country  outside 
of  a  reserve  therein  described  as  commencing  at  a 
point  of  rocks  on  the  north  fork  of  Salmon  River 
(Lemhi),  twelve  miles  above  Fort  Lemhi  and  con- 
taining two  townships  of  land,  but  the  government 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty."0 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  Chief  Tendoy  and  the  Lemhis 
were  camped  on  Wood  River  trading  with  the  Nez 
Perces,  when  word  was  received  that  a  band  of  Ban- 
nocks under  Pagwhite  from  Fort  Hall,  had  attacked 
and  captured  a  mule  train  of  forty-seven  animals, 
wounding  one  white  man  in  the  process. 

When  Tendoy  learned  of  the  incident,  he  went  in  search  of 
the  wounded  white  man  and  his  companion  and  placed  them 
under  his  protection.  Then,  gathering  his  warriors  about  him, 
he  rode  to  the  Bannock  camp  and  demanded  the  return  of  the 
stolen  horses  and  mules.  The  Bannock  denounced  the  chief 
as  a  traitor  and  threatened  to  fight  him.  Tendoy  thereupon 
called  upon  all  Bannock  who  were  friendly  to  the  whites  to 
join  him.  As  a  consequence,  a  large  group  under  the  subchief, 
Major  Jim,  joined  with  the  Lemhi  and  forcibly  retook  the1 
stolen  animals.  Tendoy  returned  the  stock  and  the  white  men 
to  Boise  where  the  governor  of  Idaho  presented  him  with  a 
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flag  and  some  supplies  as  a  reward  for  his  faithfulness  to  the 
cause  of  peace.7 


Attempts  to  Move  the  Lemhis  to  Fort  Hall 
One  reason  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  wanted  to 
move  the  Lemhis  to  Fort  Hall  was  because  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  were  providing  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  Indians.  When  J.  A.  Vail  took  over  the 
Superintendency  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Montana  in  1871, 
he  tried  to  get  the  Lemhis  to  accept  land  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  in  Montana,  but  this  was  thwarted  by  a 
Bannock  horse-stealing  raid  against  the  Crows.  This 
incident  would  have  caused  too  much  friction  between 
the  Crows  and  Tendoy's  Bannocks.  One  of  Vails 
agents  then  tentatively  located  the  Lemhi  Indians  on 
the  Lemhi  River.  Because  of  the  Lemhis'  interest  in 
farming  and  stock  raising,  Vail  requested  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  farm  implements  and 
seeds. 

In  1872,  $25,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Lemhis, 
But  this  money  was  to  have  been  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  agricultural  pursuits.  Because  of  the  cost 
involved  to  maintain  the  Indians  off  the  reservation, 
the  Indian  Commissioner  recommended  that  they  be 
moved  to  Fort  Hall.  The  $25,000  was  to  be  used  for 
their  relocation.  The  Lemhis  refused  to  move  to  Fort 
Hall.  Instead  they  asked  that  a  reservation  be  estab- 
lished for  their  use  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 

Another  event  which  gave  impetus  to  the  desire  to 
remove  the  Lemhis  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
1870-71,  when  Taghee,  chief  of  the  Bannocks,  died. 
The  Fort  Hall  Council  met  and  decided  that  Taghee's 
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son,  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  also  named  Taghee,  should 
become  the  next  chief.  A  struggle  developed  to  see 
who  would  be  the  leader  of  the  tribe  until  Taghee 
should  gain  maturity.  A  small  group  accepted  the 
leadership  of  Pagwhite,  but  most  of  the  tribe  agreed 
to  the  leadership  of  Otter  Beard. 

The  lack  of  firm  leadership  following  Chief  Taghee's 
death  caused  concern  among  the  whites  in  the  Fort 
Hall  area  and  also  among  officials  of  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Because  of  the  factional  disputes,  a  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  all  the  "friendly"  Bannocks  at- 
tach themselves  to  Chief  Tendoy. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  a  government  commission  sug- 
gested to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  agent  that  he  entice 
Chief  Tendoy  to  become  at  least  the  titular  head  of 
the  reservation.  The  commission  pointed  out  that  the 
Bannock  and  Shoshoni  blood  of  Chief  Tendoy  would 
make  him  acceptable  to  both  tribes.  Chief  Tendoy  re- 
fused any  advances  to  make  him  chief  at  Fort  Hall. 
The  commission  then  suggested  that  all  of  the  Lemhi 
Indians  be  moved  to  Fort  Hall.  If  this  was  done,  Ten- 
doy would  probably  consent  to  the  proposition.  "In 
terms  of  highest  praise  for  Tendoy 's  business  ability 
and  integrity,  the  commission  thus  submitted  him  as 
their  solution  to  the  problem  of  controlling  the  leader- 
less  Bannock."1  However,  Tendoy  and  his  band  re- 
mained adamant  in  their  refusal  to  be  moved  to  Fort 
Hall  and  continued  to  request  their  own  reservation. 

In  May,  1874,  the  Indian  Commissioner  sent  Agent 
Harrison  Fuller  to  Idaho,  with  orders  to  move  the 
Lemhis  to  Fort  Hall.  "Fuller  obediently  called  a  coun- 
cil, read  the  commissioner's  instructions  to  Tendoy 
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and  his  people,  but  soon  learned  that  they  'positively 
refused  to  go.'  The  Agent  resolved  his  embarrassment 
over  his  inability  to  carry  out  departmental  orders  by 
writing  to  the  commissioner  for  further  instructions."9 
Further  instructions  for  the  removal  evidently7  had  not 
been  forthcoming  as  the  Lemhis  remained  in  their  val- 
ley. 

White  Settlers   Sentiments 

The  white  settlers  of  the  Lemhi  Yallev  gave  active 
support  to  the  Indians  in  their  request  for  their  own 
reservation.  George  L.  Shoup  corresponded  with  John 
Hailey,  territorial  delegate  to  the  national  Congress, 
and  told  him  how  the  Indians,  under  Chief  Tendoy, 
"had  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  that  the 
white  settlers  wished  them  to  remain  there  for  they 
acted  as  a  protection  to  the  settlers  against  other  In- 
dians who  were  not  good."10 

Money  had  been  appropriated  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000  to  be  used  in  moving  the  Indians  to  Fort  Hall. 
When  John  Hailev  received  George  L.  Shoup's  letter, 
he  responded  with  surprise: 

Had  I  have  known  the  White  Settlers  in  Lemhi  wer  so  ancious 
to  have  these  Indians  remain  I  could  have  had  the  appropri- 
ation diffrent,  but  knowing  that  the  people  of  Northern  Idaho 
and  Southern  Idaho  wer  ancious  to  have  the  Indians  in  there 
part  of  the  country  placed  on  the  Reservations  and  kept  there 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  people  of  Lemhi  County  would 
like  to  have  the  Indians  removed  from  there  to  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation.  In  this  it  seems  from  your  letter  that  I  have  been 
mistaken.  You  must  certainly  have  a  much  better  set  of  In- 
dians in  vour  Countv  than  we  have  in  mv  Countv  or  vou  would 
be  ancious  to  git  rid  of  them.11 
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The  determination  of  Chief  Tendoy  and  his  follow- 
ers to  remain  in  the  Lemhi  Valley  and  to  secure  a  res- 
ervation of  their  own  finally  received  the  approval  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  On  February  12,  1875,  the 
Lemhi  Valley  Indian  Reservation  was  established  by 
a  presidential  order  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

The  limits  of  the  reservation  were  established : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River  that  is  due  west  of 
a  point  one  mile  due  south  of  Fort  Lemhi;  thence  due  east  to 
the  crest  of  the  mountain;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a 
southerly  direction  about  twelve  miles  to  a  point  due  east  of 
Yearian  bridge  on  Lemhi  River  ( at  Lemhi ) ;  thence  west  across 
said  bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place  of  begin- 
ning; thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  which  when 
surveyed  contained  160  square  miles.12 

The  area  was  composed 

in  the  larger  majority  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  balance  be- 
ing situated  in  the  Valley  and  on  table  lands  along  the  course 
of  the  Lemhi  river.  The  whole  area  containing  about  128,000 
acres  interspersed  with  beautiful  streams  of  water.  There  be- 
ing about  3,000  acres  of  the  above  lands  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation by  proper  mode  of  irrigation.  The  mountains  produc- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  fine  timber  and  nutritive  grasses 
rendering  these  lands  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  ranch- 
man than  to  agricultural  pursuits. 


13 


The  reservation  was  to  prove  quite  profitable  to  the 
white  settlers.  Not  only  did  Chief  Tendoy  and  his 
followers  remain  in  the  valley  and  provide  protection 
for  the  settlers  during  the  Indian  wars,  they  also  pro- 
vided protection  for  the  railroad  builders.    Further- 
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more,  the  economy  of  the  Lemhi  and  Salmon  area  was 
boosted  an  estimated  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
annually,  because  of  the  government  money  spent  by 
the  Lemhi  Agency.14 


Limits  of  the  Lemhi  Valley  Indian  Reservai 
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CHAPTER   SIX 


Chief  lendoy  and  the  Indian  Wars  — 
1877,  1878,  1879 

The  Nez  Perce  War-1877 

IN  1855,  Tn-eka-kas,  or  "Old  Joseph,"1  signed  a 
treaty  whereby  title  to  the  Wallowa  and  Imnaha 
valleys  was  guaranteed  to  his  band,  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians.  As  was  too  often  the  case,  white  encroach- 
ment upon  the  treaty  lands,  particularly  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  early  sixties,  led,  in  1863,  to  an 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  1855.  Although  Old  Joseph 
protested,  the  government  decided  to  let  the  miners 
remain  and  induced  the  Nez  Perces  to  sell  their  land. 
The  Treaty  of  1863  took  the  Wallowa  Valley  away 
from  Old  Joseph  and  his  followers.2  A  few  of  the  chiefs 
such  as  Lawyer,  Timothy,  Jason,  and  Levi  signed  the 
Treaty  of  1863. 

[But]  Old  Joseph,  White  Bird,  Looking  Glass,  Eagle-from- 
the-Light,  Toohoolhoolzote,  and  all  their  associates  rejected  the 
decision.  Years  later,  Yellow  Wolf  voiced  their  point  of  view: 
"Chief  Lawyer,  Chief  Timothy,  Chief  Jason,  Chief  Levi  and 
other  headmen  of  the  Upper  Nez  Perces  sold  our  homes.  Sold 
our  country  which  they  did  not  own.  .  .  ."  Then  and  there  the 
traditional  unity  of  all  Nez  Perce  people  was  shattered.  Each 
chief  reverted  to  the  much  earlier  status  of  an  independent 
leader  in  his  own  village.  Thus  the  Treaty  of  1863,  and  its 
amendments  of  1868,  did  more  than  reduce  the  limits  of  a 
reservation;  it  disrupted  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  Hereafter  they 
would  be  much  more  vulnerable  to  white  domination.  Al- 
though sensing  that  separatism  would  render  each  band  help- 
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less  before  its  enemies,  Old  Joseph  tore  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
to  shreds,  destroyed  his  long-treasured  New  Testament,  and 
departed  for  the  Wallowa.  These  acts  marked  his  first  devia- 
tion from  the  path  of  loyalty  to  the  government  and  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  regarded  the  treaty  pro- 
ceedings as  unjust  and  hypocritical.  This  time  he  returned  to 
Wallowa  in  an  intractable  mood.a 

Old  Joseph  stayed  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  until  his 
death  in  1871.  Before  he  died  "he  exacted  a  promise 
from  his  son,  Young  Joseph,  that  he  would  never  give 
up  the  Wallowa."4 

President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  issued  an  executive  order 
in  1873,  which  stipulated  that  the  lands  taken  by  the 
Treaty  of  1863,  be  returned  to  the  Indians.  However, 
two  years  later  he  revoked  this  order  and  made  the 
Wallowa  Valley  part  of  the  public  domain. 

The  pressure  of  the  local  whites  caused  the  federal 
government  to  review  the  Wallowa  situation  in  late 
1876.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  direct  the  re- 
moval of  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perces  to  the  Lapwai  Res- 
ervation where  the  treaty  Indians  were  living.  General 
Oliver  O.  Howard  was  commissioned  to  see  that  the 
removal  was  effected  and  on  January  17,  1877,  was 
directed  to  occupy  the  Wallowa  country.  The  In- 
dians were  given  until  June  14,  1877,  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  General  Howard. 

Chief  Joseph  asked  to  be  allowed  to  wait  until  the 
fall  of  the  year,  before  moving  to  the  reservation.  Be- 
ing refused  in  this  request,  Joseph  was  preparing  to 
obey  the  demands  of  General  Howard,  but  circum- 
stances precluded  his  obedience.  Early  in  June,  three 
young  warriors  in  White  Bird's  band  fell  upon  and 
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killed  four  white  men  on  the  Salmon  River.  After 
hearing  the  warriors  boasting  about  their  feat,  the 
blood  of  the  other  Indians  was  aroused.  War  fever 
mounted  and  Toohoolhoolzote  organized  a  war  party. 
Chief  Joseph  was  in  the  dilemma  of  either  joining  his 
tribesmen,  or  forsaking  them.  He  felt  duty-bound  to 
join  with  the  warriors. 

On  the  morning  of  June  17,  an  event  occurred  which 
made  the  war  inevitable.  As  a  troop  of  cavalry  under 
Captain  David  Perry  approached  White  Bird  Canyon, 
they  noticed  six  Indians  advancing  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  One  of  the  scouts  opened  fire  on  the  Indians. 
"One  of  the  .  .  .  [Indians]  replied  to  .  .  .  [the]  fire,  and 
with  a  lucky  shot  at  extreme  range  killed  Trumpeter 
Jones,  of  F  Troop,  First  Cavalry.  Thus  the  battle  was 
joined."5  The  Nez  Perces  completely  routed  the  sol- 
diers at  White  Bird  Canyon,  but  could  count  it  their 
only  victory  among  the  engagements  that  followed. 

On  June  22,  General  Howard  took  charge  of  the 
campaign  to  defeat  the  Nez  Perces.  He  pursued  the 
Indians  across  the  Salmon  River  and  on  to  the  Clear- 
water River  where  he  made  contact  with  them.  Chief 
Joseph  wanted  to  fight  to  the  finish  here  but  other  In- 
dian leaders  voted  for  retreat.  This  retreat  took  them 
over  the  Lolo  Trail,  up  the  Bitterroot  River  and  over 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Big  Hole  Basin.  At  the 
Big  Hole  River,  the  Nez  Perces  were  engaged  once 
again.  After  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  many  of  the  In- 
dian women  and  children  were  killed,  the  Indians 
again  retreated.  Their  route  now  took  them  across  the 
Continental  Divide  through  Bannock  Pass  into  the  up- 
per Lemhi  River  and  Birch  Creek  areas.    This  route 
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had  taken  the  Indians  through  Horse  Prairie  where 
they  had  stolen  the  entire  horse  herd  of  Alex  Cruik- 
shank,  one  of  the  settlers.  Cruikshank  then  offered  his 
services  to  General  Howard  as  a  scout. 

The  people  of  the  Salmon  and  Lemhi  area  knew  the 
Nez  Perces  were  headed  in  their  direction  and  were 
concerned  about  their  security.  To  help  safeguard 
themselves,  they  established  a  volunteer  military  or- 
ganization with  Colonel  George  L.  Shoup,  a  promi- 
nent Salmon  City  citizen,  as  their  leader. 

Chief  Tendoy  offered  his  assistance  to  Colonel 
Shoup  as  the  Nez  Perces  entered  the  Lemhi  area. 
Shoup  noted  that  "Tendoy  placed  some  of  his  Indians 
at  my  disposal  as  scouts,  and  when  the  Nez  Perces 
entered  Lemhi  Valley  he,  with  40  or  50  of  his  Indians, 
joined  my  company  of  volunteers  to  give  battle;  in 
fact  he  rendered  the  whites   incalculable   service. "° 

The  volunteers  had 

built  a  stockade  [at  Junction  City,  presently  Leadore],  into 
which  they  all  retreated  at  night.  Rifle  pits  were  constructed 
about  the  town,  and  a  large  number  of  needle  guns  were  sent 
in  from  the  post  at  Boise. 

During  all  this  time  of  stress,  Tendoy  stood  faithfully  by  the 
whites.  He  was  busy  with  internecine  disputes  and  quasi- 
chiefs  within  his  own  tribe.  He  was  besought  by  [the]  war- 
ring tribe  to  join  them.  It  was  a  trying  time  for  him.  But  Ten- 
doy held  his  forces  intact.  He  stood  between  the  settlers  and 
the  warring  tribe,  and  he  counselled  with  Colonel  Shoup.  He 
was  ready  to  help  defend  the  settlers.  He  was  indeed  a  friend 
in  need.  .  .  .  Without  his  allegiance  and  diplomacy,  the  entire 
Salmon  and  Lemhi  valleys  would  have  been  laid  waste,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  tomahawk.7 

The  fleeing  Nez  Perces  arrived  at  Junction  on  An- 
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gust  13,  and  camped  overnight.  Chief  Tendoy  had 
"urged  the  refugees  to  keep  moving  through  the  moun- 
tains," when  they  contacted  him  in  an  effort  to  get  him 
to  join  them.8 

On  August  15  an  advance  guard  of  Nez  Perces 
stopped  a  freighting  outfit  in  Birch  Creek  Canyon. 
They  demanded  guns  and  supplies.  They  discovered 
whiskey  barrels  in  the  wagons  and,  after  becoming 
drunk,  killed  five  of  the  white  men  who  refused  to  do 
what  they  were  told.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
freighting  outfit  managed  to  escape  and  reported  to 
Colonel  Shoup  at  Junction  where  he,  along  with  Chief 
Tendoy  and  about  forty  white  volunteers  and  forty 
Indian  warriors  were  camped.  Shoup  decided  to  re- 
turn his  volunteer  force  to  Salmon,  but  Chief  Tendoy 
and  fifteen  of  his  Indians  volunteered  to  join  Alex 
Cruikshank,  who  had  contacted  Colonel  Shoup  at  Ten 
Mile  Creek,  in  scouting  the  Nez  Perce  encampment 
at  Birch  Creek.9 

Cruikshank,  in  his  record  of  the  Nez  Perce  War, 
noted  that  he  found  Colonel  Shoup's  party 

at  the  wagon-road  crossing  on  Ten  Mile  Creek  holding  a  coun- 
cil. There  were  about  eighty  people  collected  here,  equally 
divided  among  Shoshone  Indians  and  whites  under  the  com- 
mands of  Chief  Tendoy  and  Colonel  Shoup.  At  the  time  I 
knew  no  one  of  the  party.  Col.  Shoup  was  making  a  talk  to 
them,  saying  that  everything  indicated  that  they  were  near  the 
hostile  Indians;  that  every  sign  was  a  fresh  one  and  it  re- 
quired very  great  vigilance  as  they  might  come  on  to  the  Nez 
Perces  at  any  minute.  He  said  that  from  the  report  of  the 
Chinamen  [who  had  escaped  from  the  freighting  outfit]  the 
freighters  had  all  been  killed  and  that  they  were  too  late  to 
aid  them  in  any  way.  The  onlv  question  now  remaining  was 
that  of  attacking  the  Indians,  but  with  this  small  party,  es- 
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pecially  as  none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  fight  of  this  char- 
acter, he  did  not  feel  like  going  to  battle  as  it  was  evident  they 
would  be  killed.  However,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  crowd, 
whether  to  go  on  or  turn  back.  The  crowd  left  the  matter  to 
the  Colonel  knowing  that  he  had  been  in  Indian  fights  before 
and  ought  to  know  best.  After  studying  the  situation  over  a 
short  time  he  finally  decided  that  they  would  go  back.  About 
this  time  Col.  Shoup  and  Ed  Swan  got  into  a  heated  argument 
over  the  advisability  of  proceeding  on  to  Birch  Creek,  and  it 
looked  to  me  as  if  the  party  would  fall  out  among  themselves. 
As  I  had  been  sent  out  by  General  Howard  to  follow  and  col- 
lect all  information  possible  about  the  Nez  Perces,  I  wanted  to 
proceed,  so  I  rode  up  to  the  crowd  and  asked  if  there  was 
anyone  who  would  go  with  me,  if  so  I  could  go  to  the  freight- 
er's camp  yet  that  night.  Chief  Tendoy  spoke  up  and  said  he 
would  go;  then  William  Falkner  said  he  would  go  too.  Before 
starting  Col.  Shoup  came  to  me  and  said  he  felt  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  men  under  his  command;  that  they  all  had  fam- 
ilies, and  no  experience  in  Indian  fighting,  and  in  fact  were 
not  enough  in  numbers  to  put  up  a  fight  against  such  a  large 
force  as  the  Nez  Perce  had,  and  as  the  party  was  too  large  to 
act  as  a  scouting  party,  he  would  take  them  back,  but  the  next 
day  he  would  go  over  to  Birch  Creek  himself.  He  told  me  to 
be  very  careful  but  that  Chief  Tendoy  could  be  depended  up- 
on. Col.  Shoup  then  walked  back  to  his  party  and  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  it  being  almost  sundown  at  the  time  we 
parted. 

Tendov  had  about  fifteen  Indians  with  him,  among  whom 
were  his  two  sons,  Jack  and  Tedim.  Jarvis  joined  us  and  we 
traveled  single  file  Indian  fashion  up  the  creek  and  over  the 
Eighteen  Mile  Divide  to  Mud  Flat  which  is  at  the  head  of 
Birch  Creek.  Here  we  found  a  nice  meadow  and  dismounted 
to  rest.  Our  Indians  were  smoking  and  jabbering  among  them- 
selves until  I  finally  fell  asleep.  I  was  soon  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  some  distance  away.  I  immediately  "pulled 
myself  together"  and  made  ready  for  action  as  I  noted  that  it 
was  a  warning  made  by  a  scouting  party.  My  Indians  were 
very  still.  Then  we  heard  another  whistle  in  another  direction 
answer  at  once  from  a  considerable  distance.  I  felt  prettv  sure 
we  were  surrounded.    It  was  a  ticklish  position  and  Tendov 
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joshed  me  afterwards  about  my  nervousness  that  night,  then 
he  would  whistle,  make  some  Indian  signs  and  we  had  many 
a  laugh  about  it.  But  the  whistle  from  the  distance  was  the 
one  that  called  the  Nez  Perces  away,  for  it  being  a  dark  night 
they  were  unable  to  see  who  we  were,  but  knew  something 
was  around  which  they  could  not  make  out.  Suddenly  we 
heard  the  sound  of  horses  hoofs  passing  over  the  rocks  and 
knew  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  that 
Jack  had  gone  to  make  a  raid  on  their  horses  in  an  endeavor 
to  capture  some.  Horse  stealing  from  an  enemy  puts  pep  into 
life  for  an  Indian.  He  [Tendoy]  advised  us  when  attacked  to 
fire  and  then  make  the  fastest  speed  possible  for  the  mountains. 
He  then  arrayed  himself  in  his  fighting  clothes  after  which  he 
mounted  his  war  horse  and  we  were  certainly  expecting  a  mur- 
derous attack  at  any  instant.  Presently  we  heard  the  clatter  of 
horses  hoofs.  It  sounded  as  if  there  were  a  thousand  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Tendoy  shouted,  "heep  run."  We 
didn't  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet.  It  was  a  chase  in  the 
dark.  As  we  saw  no  Indians  we  concluded  that  if  the  Nez 
Perces  didn't  kill  us  our  own  Indians  would.  After  going  quite 
a  distance  and  getting  entirely  away,  we  checked  up  to  see 
what  the  stampede  amounted  to  and  we  found  that  Jack  had 
made  away  with  65  head  of  Nez  Perce's  horses,  some  of  which 
were  mine. 

just  as  daylight  was  breaking  we  saw  eight  Nez  Perces  on 
horseback  in  the  low  foothills.  Tendoy  stripped  his  sons  naked, 
putting  them  astride  their  fleetest  ponies  bareback  and  started 
them  out  to  head  off  the  Indians  while  we  went  down  the  road 
to  intercept  them.  But  the  Nez  Perces  perceived  at  once,  what 
we  were  about  and  lost  no  time  in  eluding  us.  While  an  Indian 
looks  more  hideous,  perhaps,  with  his  war-bonnet  and  other 
paraphernalia  on,  yet  when  he  starts  to  fight  and  means  busi- 
ness he  removes  all  clothing  but  his  breech-clout.  By  the  time 
broad  daylight  had  come  we  were  about  two  miles  from  the 
Nez  Perce  camp  and  could  see  their  camp  fires  still  smoking, 
they  having  moved  on.  We  could  also  see  the  burning  freight 
wagons.  We  were  quite  hungry.  Tedim  and  myself  rode 
around  and  inspected  the  camp  and  finding  no  Indians  about 
we  went  to  the  burning  wagons  and  secured  a  scorched  ham 
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and  some  canned  goods  which  we  took  back  with  us  and  upon 
which  we  all  breakfasted. 

We  scouted  in  the  hills  all  day  and  at  evening  Col.  Shoup, 
Dave  Wood  and  Billy  Price  came  along  with  a  pack  outfit 
going  toward  the  burning  wagons.  They  wanted  us  to  go  with 
them,  but  Jarvis  and  Falkner  would  not  but  returned  to  Lemhi 
with  the  Indians.  Selecting  two  of  my  best  horses,  and  making 
arrangements  with  the  Indians  to  take  the  balance  to  Junction 
and  leave  them  for  me,  I  proceeded  with  the  Shoup  party. 


10 


J.  P.  Clough,  quartermaster  for  Shoup,  noted  that 
after  the  Nez  Perce  left  the  Lemhi  and  Birch  Creek 
area,  Colonel  Shoup  rewarded  the  Lemhi  Indians  for 
helping  him.  "The  Colonel  ordered  a  steer  slaughtered 
for  them.  That  night  they  put  on  a  war  dance,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem  some  of  us  with  our  wives  at- 
tended, for  we  had  implicit  confidence  in  Chief  Ten- 
doy  and  his  tribe.  He  was  always  a  friend  to  the 
whites.  "n 

From  Birch  Creek  the  Nez  Perces  proceeded 
through  Camas  Meadows— where  they  once  again 
fought  General  Howard— through  Yellowstone  Park, 
crossed  the  Yellowstone  River,  quartered  northeast- 
ward out  of  the  park  to  Clarks  Fork  River,  thence 
north  to  the  Musselshell  River  and  onto  the  Missouri 
River,  which  they  had  crossed  at  Cow  Island,  and  in- 
to the  Bear  Paws  Mountains.  General  Nelson  Miles 
and  the  Fifth  Infantry— which  had  been  summoned  by 
messenger  from  General  Howard  from  Fort  Keogh, 
Montana  Territory— effected  the  final  defeat  upon 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  followers  and  caused  the  Nez 
Perces  to  surrender. 
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The  Bannock  War-1878 

There  were  many  causes  which  precipitated  the 
Bannock  War  of  1878.  The  general  excitement  which 
prevailed  as  a  result  of  the  Nez  Perce  War  caused  a 
number  of  the  younger  Bannock  warriors  to  desire  to 
go  on  the  warpath.  The  Bannocks  disliked  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  agents  who  seemed  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  Shoshone  members  of  the  reservation. 
The  arrest  of  one  of  the  Bannocks  for  shooting  a  team- 
ster and  the  subsequent  events,  had  seen  Tambiago, 
brother  of  the  arrested  Indian,  shoot  and  kill  a  Black- 
foot  resident.  Tambiago  was  arrested,  convicted  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  to  hang.  While  in  prison,  Tam- 
biago was  approached  by  a  priest.  "When  asked  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Bannocks,  he 
[Tambiago]  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  discontent 
of  the  Indians  with  their  agent  at  Ft.  Hall,  and  with 
the  gray  beard— meaning  the  missionary— who  had 
been  sent  there  to  teach  them."12 

Perhaps  the  biggest  provocation  to  war  was  the 
white  man's  encroachment  upon  Camas  Prairie,  an 
area  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Bridger  in  1869.  William  J.  McConnell, 
governor  of  Idaho  from  1892  to  1896,  considered  that 
the  "Bannock  War  with  all  its  horrors,  cost  of  suppres- 
sion, destruction  of  property,  and  loss  of  life,  was  pre- 
cipitated by  an  error  made  by  a  clerk  or  stenographer 
in  transcribing  the  treaty,  which  was  written  and  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Senate  Feb.  16,  1869."13  The  tran- 
scribing error  to  which  McConnell  referred  was  con- 
tained in  Article  II  of  the  treaty,  which  stated: 
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It  is  agreed  that  whenever  the  Bannocks  desire  a  reserva- 
tion to  be  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  deem  it  advisable  for  them  to  be 
put  upon  a  reservation,  he  shall  cause  a  suitable  one  to  be 
selected  for  them  in  their  present  country,  which  shall  em- 
brace reasonable  portions  of  the  "Port  neuf"  and  "Kansas 
Prairie"  countries.14 

It  is  evident  that  "Kansas  Prairie"  should  have  been 
"Camas  Prairie/'  Camas  Prairie  had  been  visited  an- 
nually by  Indians  from  prehistoric  times  to  gather  the 
camas  roots  for  a  staple  in  their  diet.  The  white  man 
saw  rich  grazing  and  farming  land  in  Camas  Prairie 
and  violated  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Bridger  shortly  after 
it  was  ratified.  They  justified  their  actions  by  saying 
that  the  treaty  had  not  specified  Camas  Prairie. 

The  big  outbreak  came  in  May,  1878,  when  the  In- 
dians gathered  at  Camas  Prairie  to  harvest  the  camas. 
Chief  Tendoy  and  members  of  his  band  were  among 
those  Indians  gathered  on  the  prairie.15  As  the  Ban- 
nock Indians  arrived  from  Fort  Hall,  about  May  22, 
under  the  leadership  of  Buffalo  Horn,16  they  were 
greeted  by  the  sight  of  "a  band  of  hogs  digging  the 
lush  bulbs  in  their  own  fashion.  Cattle  and  horses  also 
were  being  grazed  in  the  Camas  Meadows,  and  Lou 
[Lew]  Kensler,  William  Silvey,  and  George  Nisbet 
[Nesby]  were  tending  them."17  Buffalo  Horn  told  the 
herders  that  the  prairie  belonged  to  his  people,  and 
that  he  wanted  the  livestock  moved  immediately.  The 
herders  commenced  to  gather  their  animals,  as  they 
wanted  to  leave  before  trouble  started.18 

Before  they  could  get  away,  an  incident  occurred  that  was 
to  start  Buffalo  Horn  and  his  people  on  the  warpath  and  was 
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to  involve  many  hundreds  of  other  Indians.  On  May  28,  as 
later  information  showed,  Joe,  a  wild  son  of  Chief  Bannock 
John,  started  on  a  drinking  and  gambling  spree.  After  a  day 
and  night  of  wagering,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  possessions  and, 
being  "mad  and  desperate,"  persuaded  a  companion  to  go 
with  him  to  the  cattlemen's  camp.  At  sunrise  on  May  30,  the 
two  Indians  reached  the  camp  of  William  Silvey,  Lew  Kensler, 
and  George  Nesby  and  offered  to  sell  a  buffalo  robe.  While 
the  men  were  examining  the  robe,  the  two  Bannocks  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  Kensler  and  Nesby.  Silvey  made  his  es- 
cape. The  two  wounded  men  also  managed  to  get  away,  and 
news  of  the  attack  soon  reached  Boise.10 

Knowing  that  retaliation  would  be  prompt,  "the 
night  after  the  shooting  of  Kensler  and  Nesby,  all 
members  of  Chief  Tendoy's  band  who  happened  to 
be  there  started  for  the  Lemhi  Reservation,"20  to  "get 
out  of  harms  way/'21 

Chief  Tendoy  kept  a  firm  hand  on  the  Bannock 
members  of  his  band.  John  A.  Wright,  Lemhi  Indian 
agent,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  noted: 

There  are  doubtless  some  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  res- 
ervation who  would  join  the  hostilities  had  they  the  means 
and  facilities  for  doing  so,  but,  I  am  gratified  to  learn,  their 
number  is  comparatively  small  and  these  are  securely  held  in 
check  through  the  persistent  efforts  and  widely  spreading  in- 
fluence of  Ten-doy,  their  chief,  who,  under  the  counsel  of  the 
whites,  appears  to  have  proven  himself  master  of  the  situa- 
tion."22 

Tendoy  prevented  most  of  them  from  joining  their 
tribesmen.2'5  However,  a  few  of  the 

Lemhis  went  with  the  hostiles  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared 
that  the  entire  tribe  would  join  the  war  party,  but  Tendoy 
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managed  to  hold  them  in  check  and  keep  them  at  peace,  al- 
though a  subchief  had  to  be  shot,  achieving  a  greater  service 
to  the  settlers  of  Lemhi  than  he  had  accomplished  for  years 
previous.24 

The  subchief  who  had  been  killed  was  'Bannock 
John,'  an  old  man  with  a  reputation  as  a  desperado."25 

As  in  the  Nez  Perce  conflict,  Chief  Tendoy  provided 
warriors  to  help  Colonel  Shoup  protect  the  white  set- 
tlers of  the  Lemhi  and  Salmon  area.20 

General  Oliver  O.  Howard  prosecuted  the  Bannock 
War.  He  never  came  into  contact  with  Buffalo  Horn 
however,  as  Buffalo  Horn  was  killed  by  some  Silver 
City  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  B. 
Harper  on  June  8.  Chief  Egan  then  assumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  warring  Indians.  Howard's  forces  pur- 
sued Egan  into  Oregon  where,  on  June  22,  he  was 
wounded  by  Orlando  Robbin,  chief  scout  for  General 
Howard.  Chief  Oytes  then  assumed  command  of  the 
Indians.  He  was  pursued  through  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  Oregon  to  a  prairie  north  of  the  mountains  where, 
on  July  13,  the  final  battle  was  fought,  with  the  Indians 
being  completely  defeated.  Many  were  captured, 
while  others  managed  to  escape.  The  escapees  were 
not  a  threat,  however,  as  Howard  had  all  the  major 
trails  guarded  so  that  they  could  not  regroup. 

On  July  22,  Chief  Tendoy  led  a  band  of  Indians  into 
the  Yellowstone  country  to  hunt  for  buffalo.  Included 
in  the  band  were  some  Bannocks  from  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation.  Their  departure  was  well  advertised,  so 
that  the  army  would  not  get  the  idea  that  they  would 
resume  hostilities.27 
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The  Sheepeater  War— 1879 

The  Sheepeaters,  or  Tukudeka,28  were  mountain 
dwellers  and  "familiar  with  every  gorge,  defile  and 
trail,  from  the  Rockv  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the 
Blue  Mountains  on  the  west."29  Because  of  their  rela- 
tively isolated  living  habits,  they  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  have  been  unjustly  represented  in 
historical  literature  in  opprobrious  terms. !< 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1878,  five  Chi- 
nese miners  were  killed  and  robbed  on  Loon  Creek, 
about  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Boise.  The  Sheepeater 
Indians  were  immediately  suspect,  although  it  is 
doubtful  that  thev  committed  the  crime.  General  Oli- 
ver O.  Howard  sent  troops  against  the  small  group 
of  Sheepeaters,  on  the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
hostile  Nez  Perces  and  Bannocks  had  joined  them  in 
perpetrating  depredation  upon  the  white  men  in  the 
area.  Apparently  this  action  was  hasty— although  not 
surprising,  after  the  experiences  with  the  Nez  Perces 
and  Bannocks  during  the  two  previous  years— as  the 
"Sheepeaters  were  never  apprised  of  their  belligerent 
status  until  Lieutenants  Farrow  and  Brown  contacted 
an  Indian  delegate  on  September  25.   !1 

The  Sheepeaters  were  adept  at  living  under  the 
hardships  imposed  by  mountain  terrain,  and  were  able 
to  evade  the  soldiers  with  considerable  ease.  "The  In- 
dians defended  themselves  by  minor  skirmishes  and 
by  setting  fire  to  grass  and  timber  in  the  path  of  the 
hunters."32 

The  soldiers  were  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to 
capture  the  Indians  through  the  summer  and  fall  of 
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1879,  but  they  maintained  pressure  on  them  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cause  them  to  surrender  through  attrition. 
These  tactics  were  successful,  as  about  sixty  of  the 
Indians,  "exhausted  by  cold  and  privation,"  surren- 
dered to  the  soldiers  in  the  winter  of  1879.  With  the 
surrendering  of  the  Sheepeaters,  the  last  Indian  war 
in  Idaho  was  brought  to  a  close.33 

Available  records  do  not  indicate  that  Chief  Ten- 
doy  participated  in  the  Sheepeater  War,  either  actively 
or  passively.  However,  he  probably  exerted  the  same 
restraining  influence  over  the  Sheepeater  members  of 
his  band  as  he  had  exerted  over  the  Bannock  mem- 
bers during  the  Bannock  War. 


CHAPTER    SEVEN 


Chief  lendoy  and  the  Utah  &  Northern 

Railroad 


THE  precursor  of  the  Idaho  railroads  was  the  Utah 
Central  Railroad  Company,  which  was  organized 
on  March  8,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Brigham 
Young,  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  company  con- 
structed four  branch  lines  in  Utah.1 

The  Utali  ir  Northern  Railroad 

The  evident  prosperity,  due  to  the  increased  ship- 
ping provided  by  the  Utah  Central  Railroad  Company, 
caused  the  people  in  Cache  Valley  to  desire  a  branch 
line.  In  deference  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cache 
Valley  people,  to  help  in  constructing  the  railroad,  the 
Utah  Northern  Railroad  Company  was  duly  organized 
on  August  23,  1871.  A  narrow-gauge  road  was  de- 
cided upon  as  the  most  practical,  for  financial  reasons. 
A  narrow-gauge  road  was  the  most  practical,  also,  con- 
sidering the  terrain  over  which  the  road  was  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Construction  began  at  Brigham  City  on  August  26, 
1871.  One  line  was  built  to  connect  Brigham  City  with 
Ogden.  Another  line  was  constructed  simultaneously, 
which  connected  Brigham  City  with  Franklin,  Idaho. 
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By  June  13,  1873,  regular  railroad  service  was  estab- 
lished between  0<jden  and  Franklin. 

o 

Although  the  railroad  was  of  benefit  to  the  area,  the 
company  was  unable  to  meets  its  obligations.  An  East- 
ern entrepreneur  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  execu- 
tive, Jay  Gould,  negotiated  for  the  Utah  Northern 
bonds.  He  paid  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  and  also 
received  the  common  stock  as  a  bonus. 

Gould  enticed  other  investors  connected  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  help  fund  the  western  rail- 
road. The  company  was  reorganized  and  named  the 
Utah  &  Northern.  In  1878,  the  company  began  ex- 
tending the  line  farther  into  Idaho. 

Construction  proceeded  through  Dunnville  (now 
called  Banida),  to  Oxford  Station,  thence  to  Oneida, 
in  Marsh  Valley,  and  on  to  Inkom.  "Chief  Tendoy  saw 
his  first  railroad  where  the  town  of  Inkom,  Idaho  now 
stands."" 

From  Inkom,  the  railroad  pushed  on  through  Black 
Rock  Canyon  and  reached  Pocatello  by  the  fall  of 
1878. 

Upon  reaching  the  present  site  of  Pocatello,  the  road  veered 
to  the  right,  crossed  the  future  site  of  the  Idaho  State  College 
campus  in  the  vicinity  of  Frazier  Hall,  and  headed  for  the 
mouth  of  Pocatello  Creek.  Beyond  Pocatello  Creek  came  Ty- 
hee  and  Gibson  Jack  stations,  named  for  friendly  Bannock  and 
Shoshone  chiefs  respectively.  Chief  Tendoy  was  the  most 
friendly  of  all,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  prevent  Indian 
interference  with  the  construction  crews.'5 

The  temper  of  the  Bannock  Indians  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1878  caused  some  trepidation  among  the  rail- 
road workers.   The  feeling  was  that  "many  and  many 
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a  time  .  .  .  [Chief  Tendoy]  saved  the  Utah  [&]  North- 
ern from  being  destroyed  by  other  Indian  tribes."4 
The  obituary  notice  of  Wince  Tendoy,  son  of  Chief 
Tendoy,  states  that  "there  never  would  have  been  a 
town  of  Pocatello  except  for  the  work  of  Chief  Ten- 
doy in  helping  the  whites  through  this  part  of  the 
country  and  aiding  them  while  so  many  Indian  tribes 
were  hostile."5 

From  Pocatello,  the  Utah  &  Northern  pushed  on 
through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  to  Blackfoot,  after 
negotiations  were  completed  with  the  Indians  for  a 
right-of-way.  According  to  agreement,  the  Utah  & 
Northern  was  to  "deliver  five  hundred  head  of  good 
stock  cattle,"  to  the  Indians.  No  delivery  date  was  stip- 
ulated, so  the  cattle  were  not  delivered.  "The  clincher 
to  the  negotiations  came  when  the  Indians  were  prom- 
ised free  rides  on  the  cars  and  quickly  accepted  the 
offer."" 

In  April,  1879,  construction  reached  Eagle  Rock.7 
From  Eagle  Rock  the  line  continued  through  Market 
Lake  (now  Roberts),  Dry  Creek  (now  Dubois),  and 
on  to  Beaver  Canyon  (now  Spencer),  which  was 
reached  late  in  1879.  Chief  Tendoy  "camped  one 
whole  summer  in  Beaver  Canyon,  averting  many  at- 
tacks and  always  keeping  in  the  background,  although 
the  workers  who  were  building  the  line  knew  there 
was  some  unseen  force  protecting  them."8 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  construction  gradually  pushed 
toward  Montana.  On  May  9,  1880,  the  summit  of 
Monida  Pass  was  reached  and  the  railroad  then  be- 
gan construction  into  Montana. 


Route  of  the  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad 


Courtesy  Dr.  Merrill  D.  Beal 

Chief  Tendoy  near  Leesburg 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 


Tendoy's  Reservation  Role 

Census  Information 

THE  number  of  Indians  who  occupied  the  Lemhi 
Reservation  from  1875  to  1907  did  not  change  to 
any  great  extent.  There  were  approximately  five  hun- 
dred Indians  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Tendoy 
when  the  reservation  was  established.  The  last  census, 
taken  June  30,  1907,  indicated  that  474  Indians  were  to 
be  transferred  to  Fort  Hall. 

The  low  point  for  the  reservation,  as  far  as  popula- 
tion was  concerned,  occurred  in  1886,  when  422  In- 
dians were  counted.  The  largest  number  of  Indians 
was  counted  in  1899,  when  a  total  of  512  were  re- 
corded.1 

In  1899,  there  were  315  Shoshonis,  108  Sheepeaters, 
and  89  Bannocks  on  the  reservation."  One  year  later 
there  were  312  Shoshonis,  90  Sheepeaters  and  91  Ban- 
nocks.3 The  1905  census  showed  288  Shoshonis,  97 
Sheepeaters,  and  81  Bannocks.4 

Chief  Tendoy  During  the  Reservation  Period 

Chief  Tendoy  was  the  headman  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  Lemhi  Reservation.  He  was  respected  by 
his  followers  and  he  generally  got  along  quite  well 
with  the  reservation  agents,  although  he  asserted  his 
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control  over  his  followers  on  occasion,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  agents. 

Chief  Tendoy 's  participation  in  the  Indian  wars  and 
the  railroad  building  effort  has  already  been  assessed 
in  preceding  chapters. 

Trip  to  Washington.  To  become  more  efficient  in 
caring  for  the  Indians  on  reservations,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  developed  a  policy  whereby  the  small 
reservations  were  to  be  closed  down.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  moved  onto  large  reservations  so  that  "bet- 
ter and  cheaper  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them" 
might  be  provided.  At  the  same  time,  "more  lands 
[would  become]  available  for  white  settlers."5 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1880,  to  remove 
the  Lemhi  Indians  to  Fort  Hall.  A  treaty  was  to  be 
signed  whereby  the  Lemhi  Indians  were  to  agree  to 
the  transfer.  To  secure  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  Chief 
Tendoy,  and  a  few  of  his  advisors,  were  taken  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  meet  with  the  United  States  Indian 
Agent,  John  A.  Wright.  This  meeting  took  place  in 
May  of  1880. 

A  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  and  signed  on  May  14, 
1880,  by  Chief  Tendoy  and  the  members  of  his  retinue. 
The  treaty  received  governmental  approval  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1889.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  stipulated 
that  the  Lemhi  Indians  agreed  to  "surrender  their  res- 
ervation at  Lemhi  and  to  remove  and  settle  upon  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  and  to  take  up  lands 
in  severalty  of  that  reservation."  The  Indians  had 
agreed  to  cede  their  reservation  territory  to  the  United 
States.    The  Indians  were  to  receive  "four  thousand 
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dollars  per  annum  for  twenty  years."  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  commence  surveying 
land  on  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  for  the  Lemhi  In- 
dians. Monies  were  appropriated  for  the  survey,  and 
for  the  expense  of  moving  the  Indians.6 

The  treaty,  as  approved  on  February  23,  1889,  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  was  important  to  Chief  Ten- 

dov  and  the  male  members  of  the  reservation.    This 

j 

provision  stated  that  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect 
only  when  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the 
reservation  had  signed  it.  ( See  Section  4  of  the  treaty 
in  Appendix  III. )  Sixteen  years  passed  before  a  ma- 
jority of  the  adult  males  consented  to  sign  the  treaty. 
While  Chief  Tendoy  was  in  Washington,  he  met  and 
conversed  by  sign  language  with  Huerito,  an  Apache 
chief  from  New  Mexico. 

Neither  of  these  Indians  .sj)oke  any  language  known  to  the 
other,  had  lived  over  a  thousand  miles  apart,  and  had  never 
met  or  heard  of  one  another  before. 

Huerito— Who  are  you? 

Tendoij— Shoshoni  Chief. 

Huerito— How  old  are  you? 

Tendoy— Fifty-six. 

Heurito— Very  well.   Are  there  any  buffalo  in  your  country? 

Tendoy— Yes;  many  black  buffalo.  Did  you  hear  anything 
from  the  Secretary?   If  so  tell  me. 

Heurito—He  told  me  that  in  four  days  I  would  go  to  my 
country. 

Tendoy— -In  two  days  I  go  to  my  country  just  as  you  go  to 
yours.  I  go  to  mine  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow,  and 
we  shall  see  each  other  no  more. 

Here  was  an  intelligent  dialogue  carried  on  by  two  savages, 
strangers  to  each  other,  without  a  word  spoken  on  either 
side.7 
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Tendoy  Receives  a  Pension.  Early  in  1892,  George 
L.  Shoup,  United  States  Senator  from  Idaho,  sub- 
mitted a  bill  (S.  2612)  to  grant  Chief  Tendoy  a  pen- 
sion. The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions. In  his  statement  to  the  Committee,  Senator 
Shoup  reviewed  Tendoy 's  life  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  the 
circumstances  concerning  his  ascendancy  to  the  chief- 
tainship, his  aid  to  the  settlers  during  the  Indian  wars, 
and  his  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  settlers.  Shoup 
noted  how  Tendoy  was  sixty  years  old  and  had 

surrendered  all  of  the  country  formerly  occupied  and  claimed 
by  his  tribe,  comprising  a  large  area,  excepting  a  small  reser- 
vation in  the  Lemhi  Valley.  He  with  his  tribe  of  about  600 
receive  a  small  annuity  for  clothing,  supplies,  and  school  pur- 
poses, but  do  not  receive  a  dollar  of  cash  annuity.  Other  In- 
dian tribes  who  have  surrendered  less  territory  receive  large 
money  installments. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  is 
infirm  and  unable  to  perform  manual  labor,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  Chief  Tendoy  be  given  a  pension  of  $30  per  month. 
This  amount  would  be  but  a  small  recognition  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Government  and  white  people.8 

The  Committee  on  Pensions  returned  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  on  April  12,  1892,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  passed. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
action  after  the  Senate  passed  an  amended  bill  to  the 
effect  that  the  pension  be  in  the  amount  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month.  The  House  then  passed  the  amended 
bill  on  July  9,  1892.9 

The  pension  was  approved,  December  18,  1892,  by  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress.10 

An  event  occurred  in  Februarv,  1893,  which  had 
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cast  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Tendoy  would  be  able 
to  keep  his  pension  or  not.  George  Monk,  Lemhi 
agent,  imprisoned  some  of  the  Indians.  When  Chief 
Tendoy  heard  of  the  incarceration,  he  went  to  the 
stockade  and  released  the  prisoners,  without  consult- 
ing Monk.  Monk  then  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  complained  about  the  defiant  attitude 
of  Tendoy,  and  suggested  that  his  pension  be  with- 
held "until  such  time  as  he  showed  a  better  disposi- 
tion." The  Commissioner  referred  the  letter  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Department  replied  to 
the  effect  that  the  pension  couldn't  be  legally  with- 
held, however,  the  act  which  had  been  passed  autho- 
rizing the  pension,  could  be  repealed  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  were  to  the  effect  that : 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Indian 
Agent  at  said  Agency  to  inform  Tendoy  that,  unless  he  submits 
to  the  authority  of  the  Agent,  the  Department  will  recommend 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session  that  the  act  granting  him  a 
pension  be  repealed. 

You  will  also  instruct  him  to  furnish  said  Chief  a  copy  of 
this  communication,  and  to  report,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  on  the  conduct  of  said  Tendoy  in  the 
meantime,  that  the  Department  may  be  advised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  recommending  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  said  act.11 

William  Beet,  Acting  Commissioner,  forwarded  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Department  to  Monk,  and 
instructed  him  to  "report,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  on  Tendoy  s  conduct  in  the  mean- 
time, in  order  that  the  Department  may  be  advised  as 
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to  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  Congress  the  re- 
peal of  said  act/'12 

Monk  read  the  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  Chief  Tendoy  concerning  his  conduct  and 
its  bearing  upon  his  pension.  In  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioner,  Monk  noted  that  he  thought  the 
letter  would  "have  a  salutary  effect/'13 

The  matter  of  the  pension  was  settled  by  Monk 
when  he  corresponded  with  D.  M.  Browning,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  July  11,  1893.   He  noted: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Tendoy  \s  conduct  since 
February  last,  has  been  exemplary.  He  has  assisted  me  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  in  all  my  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

Moreover,  upon  a  thorough  investigation,  I  have  failed  to 
find  on  record,  any  rebellious  action  committed  by  the  said 
Tendoy,  prior  to  the  case  in  question. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  my  report  of  February  14th, 
1893,  I  would  now  earnestly  recommend,  that  the  Department 
take  no  steps  towards  having  repealed  the  special  Act  grant- 
ing Chief  Tendoy  a  pension.14 

Chief  Tendoy  and  Lemhi  Indian  Agent  E.  M.  Year- 
ian.  When  E.  M.  Yearian  became  the  Lemhi  Indian 
agent  in  the  late  1890s,  he  seemed  to  have  trouble  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  reservation  effectively. 
In  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  August  23,  1899,  he  stated  that  much  of  the 
trouble  he  had  administering  the  affairs  of  the  reser- 
vation was  due  to  the  control  of  Chief  Tendoy  over 
his  Indians.  Mr.  Yearian  was  very  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  response  to  Christianity  by  the  Indians  under 
his  charge.  He  noted  in  his  Annual  Report,  that  "In 
conversation  with  Tendoy,  their  Chief,  about  Christ 
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he  said,  'Me  no  savy  Christ.  White  man  heap  smart, 
Indian  no  see/  Their  idea  is  a  'Happy  Hunting 
Ground'  where  all  Indians  will  go,  and  their  real  God 
is  their  stomach.  However  if  less  attention  was  given 
their  body  and  more  to  their  souls  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off." 

Another  source  of  concern  which  Yearian  noted  was 
the  lack  of  interest  of  the  Indians,  as  a  whole,  in  farm- 
ing. He  felt  that  the  Indians  would  respond  to  farm- 
ing to  a  greater  extent  if  they  were  not  held  so  firmly 
by  the  influence  of  Chief  Tendoy. 

Much  depends  on  their  Chief,  in  whom  they  have  implicit 
faith,  as  to  the  extent  of  farming  on  this  reservation.  .  .  .  His 
influence  is  seldom  used  for  the  upbuilding  of  these  people. 
All  efforts  of  the  Agent  are  consequently  greatly  counteracted. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  these  Indians  will  never  be  a 
progressive  people  until  the  tribal  religions  and  customs  which 
are  firmly  held  intact  by  the  Chief  are  broken,  for  as  long  as 
the  Indians  recognize  his  authority,  confide  and  rely  in  him, 
and  follow  his  leadership,  they  will  never  exercise  the  indi- 
vidual thought  and  action  necessary  to  become  successful 
farmers. 

Their  success  or  failure,  then,  in  a  great  measure  rests  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  Agent  as  Chief. 

Yearian  also  noted  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  In- 
dian police  was  impaired,  as  the  police  would  "not 
carry  out  the  Agents  orders,  unless  the  same  have  the 
approval  of  their  Chief."15 

In  March,  1900,  one  and  one-half  miles  of  fence  was 
in  the  final  stages  of  completion.  The  fenced  area  was 
to  have  been  used  as  a  school  farm  and  pasture.  The 
fence  did  not  last  long.  Yearian,  in  correspondence 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  noted  that 
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at  the  instigation  of  Chief  Tendoy  some  20  or  30  Indians  de- 
liberately tore  down  the  fence  and  hauled  it  out  and  piled  it 
near  the  Agency. 

When  this  depredation  was  reported  to  me  bv  the  farmer, 
I  immediately  sent  for  Tendoy  to  ascertain  his  reasons  for  or- 
dering his  Indians  to  tear  down  the  fence.  I  also,  at  once,  dis- 
patched an  Indian  policeman  to  where  the  Indians  were  com- 
mitting the  depredation  and  ordered  them  to  desist  and  to 
inform  them  that  I  had  sent  for  Chief  Tendoy  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  The  Indians  went  on  with  the  work  of  destruction 
in  open  violation  of  my  order. 

Tendoy  obeyed  the  summons  but  the  only  reason  he  could 
give  for  prompting  the  Indians  to  commit  this  act  was  that  he 
had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter  of  enclosing  this  land. 

I  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  amount  of  damages,  if  any 
have  been  done  to  the  fencing.  I  presume  it  has  been  consider- 
able. Will  find  out  however  immediately  and  advise  the  Office. 

I  wish  to  state  that,  under  existing  conditions  the  Agent  is 
powerless  to  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Department 
governing  the  Indians,  and  they  will  not  of  themselves  respect 
the  laws  and  make  any  material  advancement.  The  police  se- 
lected from  this  tribe  arc  absolutely  worthless  and  in  league 
with  the  Chief  to  challenge  the  Agents  authority  and  power  in 
the  premises.  These  Indians  have  heretofore  been  humored 
and  petted  ( to  keep  peace  with  them )  until  they  have  become 
almost  intolerable;  and  I  firmlv  believe  that  if  not  checked 
very  soon  they  will  commit  some  violent  act.  Therefore  some 
change  should  be  forced  upon  them  as  they  are  absolutely 
and  entirelv  under  the  control  of  Tendoy,  their  Chief,  and  as 
above  stated,  question  the  authoritv  of  the  Agent  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  him.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  will 
never  amount  to  much  until  order  and  discipline  is  established 
among  them  and  to  this  end  do  suggest  that  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  be  stationed  here  for  the  summer  as  their  presence 
would  have  a  better  effect  upon  them  than  any  thing  else.  Or 
if  the  Office  think  this  unadvisable  I  would  ask  that  at  least 
police  be  sent  here  from  some  other  tribe.16 

In  writing  to  Senator  George  L.  Shoup  about  the  mat- 
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ter,  Yearian  noted  once  again  that  Chief  Tendoy  said 
that  the  fence  was  torn  down  because  he  had  not  been 
consulted  in  its  construction. 

I  think,  however  [continued  Yearian],  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted more  because  two  of  the  police  had  been  discharged 
a  few  days  before  for  arresting  one  school  matron  because 
she  corrected  a  school  girl.  Therefore  .  .  .  the  Captain  of 
Police,  when  discharged,  stated  that  he  would  tear  down  the 
fence. 

I  had  no  idea  he  would,  but  the  next  day  he  and  a  few 
others  went  down  to  see  Tendoy  and  the  result  is  as  stated 
above.17 

On  March  23,  1900,  Yearian  again  corresponded 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  inform  him 
that  the  poles  had  not  been  damaged  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Also: 

Tendoy  promised  me  that  he  would  have  the  fencing  hauled 
back  immediately  but  the  material  still  remains  where  the 
Indians  piled  it  and  I  presume  it  will  stay  there  until  the  em- 
ployees haul  it  back.  I  have  not  yet  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 
the  fence  owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  mind  the  Indians 
have  demonstrated  but  will  start  the  employees  to  work  on 
the  fence  next  Monday. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  more  trouble  in  this  line,  as  the  In- 
dians now  seem  pretty  well  reconciled.  One  cannot  tell,  how- 
ever, what  an  Indian  will  do,  as  I  had  no  idea  that  they  would 
tear  down  the  fence  in  the  first  place.18 

To  chastize  Chief  Tendoy  for  his  conduct  and  to 
reinforce  Agent  Yearian's  authority  over  him,  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  wrote  Tendoy  a 
letter  dated  May  10,  1900: 
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Chief  Tendoy  (c/o  Agent) 
Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 

My  Friend: 

On  March  14,  1900,  Agent  Yearian  of  Lemhi  Agency,  in- 
formed me,  that  in  open  violation  of  his  orders,  some  of  your 
Indians  deliberately  tore  down  about  one  and  one  half  miles 
of  fencing  that  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  to  enclose  the 
School  Farm,  and  that  it  was  by  your  advise  that  they  com- 
mitted the  depredation.  He  also  states  that  you  oppose  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  children  to  attend  school. 

It  was  with  deepest  regret  that  I  learned  that  you,  who  have 
always  been  considered  the  white  man's  friend,  should  thus 
wrongfully  advise  your  people  to  disregard  the  Agent's  orders 
and  destroy  the  fence. 

You  must  understand  that  Agent  Yearian  is  there  to  en- 
force1 the  rules  made  by  the  Government,  for  the  control  and 
care  of  your  people;  he  is  carrying  out  my  instructions  and  will 
be  sustained  by  the  Government  in  so  doing.  You  mast  obey 
his  lawful  orders.  If  at  any  time,  you  have  complaint  to  make, 
\ on  must  make  it  to  me,  and  I  will  see  that  matters  are  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  but  I  can  not  permit  you  to  take  matters 
in  your  own  hands  as  you  did  in  regard  to  the  school  farm 
fence. 

Now  my  friend,  while  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  you 
have  always  shown  for  the  white  man,  in  years  gone  by,  the 
Government  sees  fit  for  this  once  to  overlook  your  wrong  do- 
ing, I  desire  to  state  that  any  such  actions  on  the  part  of  either 
vou  or  your  people  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  future.  If 
crimes  are  committed,  the  guilty  parties  will  surely  be  pun- 
ished. 

I  hope  vou  will  not  make  it  necessary  for  the  government  to 
use  harsh  measures,  for  it  is  my  wish  that  we  remain  friends, 
and  I  ask  your  assistance  in  advancing  the  interests  and  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  your  people.  The  influence  you  have 
over  them  should  be  exercised  for  good,  and  not  for  evil. 

It  is  my  wish  that  you  advise  your  people  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  support  them- 
selves, make  their  own  living  as  their  white  brothers  do. 

The  Government  knows  what  is  best  for  you  and  your  peo- 
ple, and  is  doing  all  it  can  with  the  funds  set  aside  for  that 
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purpose,  to  better  your  condition  and  prepare  you  to  live 
among  your  white  brothers,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this  object. 
And  now  my  friend  I  will  say  good-bye,  full  believing  and 
expecting  that  since  I  have  made  known  to  you  my  wishes, 
we  will  be  in  the  future  as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  the  best 
of  friends. 

Acting  Commissioner1" 

In  March,  1901,  Agent  Yearian  once  again  had  trou- 
ble with  Chief  Tendoy.  Yearian  tried  very  hard  to  get 
all  healthy  school-age  children  to  attend  the  agency 
school,  but  he  was  much  opposed  by  many  of  the  In- 
dians. However,  he  dealt  effectively  with  the  recalci- 
trant parents  by  simply  withholding  their  rations  un- 
til the  children  were  sent  to  school.  A  grandson  of 
Chief  Tendoy  was  not  in  attendance  at  school.  Year- 
ian sent  four  police  to  the  Tendoy  home  to  get  the  boy 

and  to  arrest  Hurrah  Tendoy  who  I  was  told  was  the  boys 
guardian  and  who  refused  to  let  him  come  to  school. 

When  the  police  called  at  Hurrah  Tendoy  s  house  for  the 
boy  they  met  with  strong  resistance  from  the  following  In- 
dians, viz:  Chief  Tendoy,  Toopompy  Tendoy,  Tedim  Tendoy, 
Wince  Tendoy,  Hurrah  Tendoy,  Yoohoo  Tendoy,  two  wives 
of  the  Tendoys  and  one  Mobeshe.  The  four  police  being  over- 
powered by  seven  strong  men  and  two  women  returned  to  the 
agency  and  reported. 

As  the  Tendoys  were  considerably  wrought  up  over  the  af- 
fair I  did  not  think  it  prudent  at  that  time  to  press  the  matter 
further,  but  wishing  to  punish  the  Indians  in  some  way  con- 
cluded to  withhold  rations  from  all  of  those  participating  in 
the  fight  against  the  police  as  this  mode  of  treatment  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  effective  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  this  Reservation.  I  am  therefore  not  issuing  to 
Chief  Tendoy,  Toopompy  Tendoy,  Tedim  Tendoy,  Wince  Ten- 
doy, Hurrah  Tendoy,  Yoohoo  Tendoy,  and  Mobeshe,  and 
would  respectfully  ask  that  any  actions  in  withholding  rations 
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from  the  above  named  Indians  be  approved  by  the  Office 
and  that  I  be  authorized  to  continue  to  withhold  the  same  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  opposition  to  the  school  work,  and  per- 
sist in  disobeying  the  Agents  orders  which  I  think  will  not  be 
long  for  they  are  becoming  more  submissive  already  since 
not  receiving  rations. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  Tendoy  boy  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Butte  Montana  in  company  with  his  Uncle  Tedim 
Tendoy.  Will  send  the  police  out  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  boy 
who  is  evidently  trying  to  avoid  school.  Will  report  upon  the 
return  of  the  police  whether  or  not  they  are  successful.20 

Two  days  later,  Yearian  wrote  again  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  noted : 

Tendoy  is  being  dealt  with  as  firmly  as  any  other  Indian  and 
on  the  11th  last,  I  asked  the  Office  to  approve  any  actions  in 
withholding  rations  from  Chief  Tendoy  and  his  tribe  for  re- 
fusing to  send  his  grandson  to  school  and  for  resisting  the 
police  when  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  I  have  recently  learned 
that  Chief  Tendoy  is  more  to  blame  for  his  grandson  not  com- 
ing to  school  than  any  other  Indian.  I  have  sent  again  for  the 
boy  and  mean  to  get  him.  Tendoy  seeing  my  purpose  shows 
signs  of  weakening.  I  therefore  think  his  power  will  soon  be 
broken  and  that  we  will  experience  no  particular  difficulty  in 
the  future  from  him.21 

Seemingly,  "the  Indians  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
the  Agent's  orders  are  to  be  obeyed."22 

The  police,  who  had  been  sent  after  the  Tendoy  boy, 
finally  caught  him  in  the  "custody  of  Tedim  Tendoy 
near  Bannack  City,  Montana,  and  had  no  particular 
trouble  in  taking  him.  The  main  difficulty  was  in  find- 
ing the  boy  who  on  hearing  that  the  police  wanted  him 
hid  out  in  the  brush  one  day  and  night."23 

Agent  Yearian  noted,  with  some  satisfaction,  in  his 
Annual  Report,  June  30,  1902,  that  the  police  on  the 
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Lemhi  Reservation  had  improved  in  effectiveness. 
Four  police  from  Fort  Hall  had  been  sent  in,  and,  while 
they  are  not  particularly  effective,  notice  was  served 
on  the  Lemhi  police  that  they  could  be  replaced  by 
imported  police  if  their  work  was  not  satisfactory.  Bet- 
ter police  service  was  the  result.11 

James  McLaughlin  Delivers  an  Ultimatum.  In  De- 
cember, 1905,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sent 
James  McLaughlin  to  the  Lemhi  Reservation  with  ex- 
plicit instructions  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to 
Fort  Hall.  McLaughlin  was  to  "try  to  prevail  upon 
them  for  the  last  time  to  remove  to  Fort  Hall,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1880,  or  the  Govern- 
ment would  henceforth  withdraw  its  protection."25 

The  adult  males  were  called  into  a  meeting  with 
McLaughlin  where  he  presented  his  ultimatum.  Chief 
Tendoy 

an  old  man  now  and  in  ill  health,  rose  to  the  occasion  majes- 
tically and  for  a  full  hour  pleaded  with  them  [the  Indians], 
his  plea  .  .  .  being  called  a  masterpiece.  His  conscience  ac- 
cused him  of  dereliction  in  the  matter,  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  pass  from  this  earth  with  his  promise  to  the 
Great  White  Father  unfulfilled,  so  he  told  them  it  was  his  last 
and  best  wish  that  they  help  him  to  perform  his  pledge  to  the 
Government  by  signing  the  treaty,  giving  up  their  homes,  their 
lands  and  even  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers.20 

His  speech  was  filled  with  pathos  and  grandeur;  it  sparkled 
with  both  reason  and  metaphor,  and  was  a  piece  of  natural 
eloquence  that  would  challenge  comparison  with  many  of  the 
great  oratorical  efforts  of  other  than  savage  minds.-7 

At  the  conclusion  of  Tendoy's  persuasive  speech, 
"every  member  of  the  tribe,  except  Roger  Woodayogo, 
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immediately  voted  to  accept  the  treaty  and  to  remove 
to  Fort  Hall.  Before  that  time  not  a  single  vote  had 
ever  been  cast  for  this  treaty  by  this  tribe  in  all  these 
years."28  However,  "the  next  day  they  all  regretted 
their  acquiescence."29  And  the  "story  goes  that  Chief 
Tendoy  said  he  didn't  understand  the  agreement  and 
felt  he  was  deceived."30 

The  removal  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  to  Fort  Hall  took 
place  in  June,  1909. 

They  packed  their  meager  belongings  on  horses,  strapped  the 
ends  of  their  wick-i-up  poles  to  the  sides  of  the  horses  and 
they  dragged  them  along.  They  were  very  sad  and  passed 
thru  the  valley,  crying.  The  ranchers  along  the  way  could  hear 
their  crying  for  some  distance  before  they  passed  their  homes. 
The  ranchers  were  near  tears  and  some  did  cry.31 

Chief  Tendoy  did  not  make  the  move  to  Fort  Hall. 
He  had  died  in  the  valley  of  his  ancestors  in  May, 
1907. 


CHAPTER    NINE 


The  Death  and  Burial  of  Chief  Tendoy 


Tin  Doi,  the  noble  red  man,  in  a  literal,  not  a  figurative 
sense,  has  passed  to  the  Indian's  happy  hunting  ground.  There 
he  is  permitted  to  hunt  undisturbed  or  hampered  by  the  white 
man's  laws.  There  he  is  permitted  to  slay  big  game  in  abun- 
dance without  being  held  accountable  by  a  representative  of 
the  despoilers  of  his  race  to  say  him  nay.  There  decked  in  full 
panoply  of  war  he  will  be  permitted  to  satisfy  the  longings  for 
revenge  against  his  enemies.  There  on  the  mounts  slaughtered 
upon  his  grave,  he  will  be  enabled  to  lead  to  battle  vast  hosts 
and  satisfy  the  longings  of  earth's  life  through  vast  eons  of 
time.  To  the  untutored  Indian  mind  he  has  reached  Heaven, 
where  every  earthly  passion  and  desire  can  be  gratified.1 

The  Death  of  a  Friend 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  1907,  Chief  Tendoy  and  his 
son,  Toopompey  (Black  Hair),  accompanied  by  Jo- 
seph Jefferies,  a  white  man,  rode  into  the  hills  above 
the  reservation.  They  rode  up  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Copper  Queen  mine. 

On  their  return,  late  in  the  evening,  it  is  alleged  that  the  white 
man  laid  in  a  supply  of  whiskey  at  Cold  Water  Springs,  and 
divided  with  Tin  Doi  and  Topompey  [sic].  When  this  side  of 
the  springs,  in  fording  the  creek  [at  a  place  known  as  the  nar- 
rows on  Agency  Creek],  Tin  Doy  evidently  fell  off  his  pony 
into  the  water.  Topompey,  being  in  as  badly  a  muddled  condi- 
tion as  his  father,  continued  on  to  his  home  on  Agency  Creek. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  father,  Topom- 
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pey  stated  that  "Tin  Doi  tough,  he  come  in  all  right."  After 
waiting  a  sufficient  length  of  time  a  searching  party  of  Indians 
was  started  out  after  the  old  chief.  His  dead  body  was  found 
by  the  side  of  the  creek,  where  it  is  supposed  he  dragged  him- 
self after  falling  into  the  water.  He  had  evidently  been  chilled 
by  the  cold  water,  and  was  too  feeble  and  helpless  to  again 
mount  his  pony.  For  a  number  of  years  Tin  Doi  has  been  a 
great  sufferer  from  rheumatism  and  partial  paralysis,  so  that 
he  has  been  almost  helpless.  .  .  .  While  the  closing  chapter  of 
his  career  was  not  what  his  white  friends  and  admirers  would 
have  it,  yet  it  does  not  lessen  their  regard  for  his  nobleness  of 
character,  his  life-long  friendship  for  his  white  brother.  He 
died  as  a  victim  of  his  inordinate  longing  for  the  white  man's 
broth  of  hell.  As  he  has  seen  his  tribe  dwindle  away  as  a 
result  of  the  avarice  of  the  whites,  so  can  his  death  be  at- 
tributed to  the  avarice  of  his  white  brother.  - 

Joseph  Jefferies  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  sheriff 
of  Salmon.  He  was  put  on  trial  for  selling  whiskey  to 
Chief  Tendoy.    He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  but 

In  his  plea  he  asked  the  leniency  of  the  court  for  the  reason 
that  Tin  Doi  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  refuse  the  chief's  request.  Tin  Doi  evidently  worked 
on  his  sympathies,  claiming  that  he  was  sick  and  needed  the 
whiskey  for  medicine.  Under  the  circumstances  the  prisoner 
was  fined  under  the  state  law,  in  place  of  taking  the  case  to 
the  federal  court.  The  fine  was  assessed  at  $100  and  that  he 
be  remanded  to  jail  until  the  fine  was  paid. 

The  death  of  Chief  Tendoy  caused  much  sorrow 
among  the  white  as  well  as  the  Indian  population  of 
the  area.   He  was  eulogized  as  follows: 

In  commenting  upon  the  life's  history  of  Tin  Doi  we  can 
overlook  his  imperfections,  because  his  heart  was  right.  He 
had  all  of  the  virtues  of  the  Indian  race  and  but  few  of  the  vices 
of  the  white  race.  If  we  were  to  compare  his  mode  of  life  with 
that  of  the  cultured  white  man  he  would  be  found  wanting, 
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but  as  a  member  of  an  untutored  race  we  must  concede  to  him 
a  place  among  the  heroes  of  the  ages.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
whites  in  the  Salmon  Valley,  he  has  always  been  their  staunch 
friend,  even  when  he  was  importuned  by  the  members  of  his 
race  to  make  war.  .  .  .  When  his  services  were  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers  of  the  valley,  he  was  never  found 
wanting.  .  .  . 

Tin  Doi  had  his  faults.  Who  hasn't?  But  he  talked  straight. 
.  .  .  From  any  standpoint,  Tin  Doi  was  a  grand,  old  man,  with 
a  strong  personality,  an  indomitable  will.  His  influence  over 
his  tribe  was  always  for  good. 


The  Farewell 

The  burial  was  delayed  for  a  few  days  so  that  a 
daughter,  who  was  attending  school  in  Fort  Hall,  could 
be  in  attendance. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  about  four  hundred 
whites  were  in  attendance— although  the  Indians  gen- 
erally did  not  like  to  have  white  people  present  at  their 
funerals,  they  invited  the  white  friends  of  Tendoy, 
most  of  whom  responded.  About  two  hundred  Indians 
were  also  present.  Some  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  did  not 
attend  the  funeral.  One  of  the  relatives  of  Tendoy  ex- 
plained their  absence  by  saying,  '  'All  Indians  not 
present,  no  like  Tin  Doi,'  '  because  they  felt  that  Chief 
Tendoy  had  caused  them  to  sign  away  their  reserva- 
tion against  their  will. 

The  burial  of  Tendoy  took  place  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hill  overlooking  the  Lemhi  Valley.  From  this 
hill,  one  can  look  down  upon  the  old  Lewis  and  Clark 
trail,  the  old  Mormon  trail,  and  a  modern  highway. 
The  burial  took  place  in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  In- 
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dian  burial  grounds,  directly  above  the  meadow  where 
Tendoy  made  his  home. 

Chief  Tendoy  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  the  white  men: 

A  tepee  had  been  erected  in  which  were  placed  the  remains. 
Tin  Doi  was  decked  out  as  his  friends  would  have  him  appear 
when  he  reached  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  The  body  was 
placed  in  a  half-sitting,  half-reclining  position.  His  dress  was 
the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  imaginable.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  description  of  his  costume  so  that  one 
could  appreciate  it  without  seeing  it.  His  position  was  very 
true  to  life,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tell  that  it  was  the 
old  chief,  to  those  who  had  known  him  in  life.  His  bodv  had 
the  usual  coat  of  warpaint  and  his  head  was  crowned  with 
his  warbonnet,  which  was  a  gorgeous  affair.  The  foundation  of 
his  burial  robe  was  white,  but  was  decorated  in  many  colors. 
All  the  trophies  of  war,  which  he  had  prized  in  life,  were 
placed  upon  his  person  or  very  near  to  him.  His  war  belt,  the 
pipe  of  peace,  a  chain  of  beads,  a  chain  of  elk  teeth  were 
among  the  ornaments  we  noticed.  In  his  hand  was  the  eagle's 
feathered  wing,  and  about  him  were  some  verv  handsome 
blankets,  all  of  which  were  buried  with  him. 

A  writer  for  the  Herald  noted  the  grief  of  one  of 
Tendoy's  wives:  "When  the  sympathy  of  the  whites 
was  expressed,  she  said,  'Yes,  me  feel  very  bad,  me  cry 
all  the  time  for  five  sleeps.'  Her  limbs  and  neck  gave 
evidence  of  the  terrible  punishment  she  had  received 
at  her  own  hands  by  slashing  with  a  knife  or  some 
sharp  instrument,  as  an  evidence  of  her  grief/' 

At  three  o'clock  the  funeral  service  was  begun  with 
an  address  from  "George  Wittenbone,  orator  of  the 
tribe."  His  talk  was  interpreted  by  one  of  the  Indians 
who  could  speak  English.  "Wittenbone  .  .  .  [was]  a 
natural   orator,    expressive    gestures   punctuated   the 
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delivery,  but  the  address  seemed  to  be  directed  large- 
ly to  the  corpse  of  Tin  Doi.  In  substance  he  said  Tin 
Doi  loved  the  whites,  and  their  presence  there  was  an 
evidence  of  their  great  love  and  respect  for  the  dead 
chief." 

After  Wittenbone  concluded  his  address,  Reverend 
Bonner  was  asked  to  speak.  His  talk  was  interpreted 
by  one  of  the  Indians  so  that  all  of  the  Indians  under- 
stood what  he  said. 

Reverend  Bonner  stated  that  when  he  came  to  the  country  and 
first  saw  Tin  Doi,  he  thought  he  was  a  big  chief,  but  as  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  he  found  he  had  a  big  heart  in  him. 
He  also  said  Tin  Doi  was  a  great  friend  of  Senator  Shoup,  and 
only  last  week,  when  in  conversation  with  F.  B.  Sharkey,  he 
asked  if  he  would  see  and  meet  the  Senator  in  the  happy 
hunting  ground.  A  reply  in  the  affirmative  seemed  to  be  a 
great  consolation  to  the  chief. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Bonner's  address,  the  whites 
were  asked  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  Chief  Tendoy 
and  then  to  depart  as  the  Indians  wanted  to  conclude 
the  funeral  according  to  their  own  customs.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  whites  paid  their  last  respects  has 
been  recorded  by  an  eyewitness: 

After  the  services  .  .  .  the  white  friends  came  to  the  tent  to 
tell  him  goodbye.  They  formed  a  line  and  each  one  went  into 
the  tent,  leaned  down  and  shook  his  hand  saying,  "Goodbye 
Tendoy."  Chief  Tendoy's  arm  was  as  limber  as  if  he  was 
alive  and  later  my  Uncle  told  me  that  it  was  their  custom  to 
keep  manipulating  the  body  after  death,  so  rigormortis  would 
not  set  in. 

After  they  finished  my  Uncle  said  we  must  go  for  they  did 
not  want  any  whites  there  for  the  burial— explaining  to  me 
that  they  often  shot  a  favorite  horse  and  buried  it  with  the 
dead,  as  well  as  personal  possessions.3 
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One  white  man,  Charlie  Snook,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians  and  could  speak  their  lan- 
guage fluently,  was  invited  to  remain.  He  has  left  a 
record  of  the  Indian  ceremony,  recorded  in  the 
Herald: 

Jack  Tin  Doi,  the  favorite  son  who  would  have  succeeded  Tin 
Doi  as  chief,  had  he  lived,  was  accidently  killed  twelve  [ten] 
years  ago.  His  body  had  been  disinterred,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
favorite  grandson,  and  both  were  to  be  buried  with  the  old 
chief.  After  the  friends  of  the  chief  had  shaken  hands  with 
him,  fondled  and  kissed  him,  the  remains  of  Jack  were  placed 
in  the  grave.  The  body  of  Tin  Doi  was  then  placed  in  the 
box,  and  the  box  lowered  into  the  grave.  The  body  of  the 
grandson  was  placed  beside  that  of  the  chief.  The  choice  be- 
longings of  Tin  Doi  were  placed  with  the  body,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  blankets.  After  poles  had  been  placed  over  the 
body  the  tepee  was  taken  down  and  laid  in  the  grave  with 
several  more  blankets.  Upon  this  was  placed  the  dirt,  and  so 
ends  the  history  of  Tin  Doi,  one  of  the  staunchest  and  best 
friends  the  white  people  of  Salmon  River  country  ever  had.4 

A  Monument  to  Chief  Tendoy 

A  group  of  Salmon  and  Lemhi  residents  felt  that  a 
suitable  monument  should  be  erected  on  the  grave  of 
Chief  Tendoy  to  show  the  appreciation  of  the  white 
settlers  of  the  area.  To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Salmon  on  June  6,  1907. 
Officers  were  elected  to  lead  the  effort  in  raising  the 
money  needed  for  the  project.  Men  were  chosen  to 
lead  the  money-raising  effort  in  various  settlements  in 
the  Salmon  and  Lemhi  areas.  The  money  was  to  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  committee  felt 
that  five  hundred  dollars  were  needed.5 

The  committee  was  disappointed  at  the  slowness  at 
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which  the  subscriptions  were  forthcoming.  On  July 
4,  1907,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Herald  which  was 
intended  to  provide  an  impetus  to  the  money-raising 
effort: 

The  Tin  Doi  Monument  Committee  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  the  last  of  the  week  in  receiving  a  check  from  the 
Society  of  Montana  Pioneers  for  $25  as  a  donation  fund.  The 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  society  is  as  follows: 

Helena,  Montana 
June  25,  1907 

M.  M.  McPlwrson,  Chairman 

Dear  Sir, 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  many  Pioneers  of  Montana 
that  the  citizens  of  Idaho  had  started  a  movement  to  raise 
funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Tin  Doy,  late 
chief  of  the  Lemhi  Indians. 

During  the  last  nearly  half  a  century,  he  had  frequently  be- 
friended the  white  settlers  of  Montana,  even  as  far  back  as 
when  Montana  was  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  and  in 
several  instances  saved  many  of  them  from  slaughter. 

Two  notable  occasions  occur  to  me.  ( 1 )  Spring  of  1863, 
at  East  Bannack,  at  the  time  of  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Chief  Snagg  by  the  vicious  element  at  the  Grasshopper  dig- 
gings, when  retaliation  on  innocent  and  defenseless  whites 
would  not  have  been  entirely  without  provocation,  and  at  the 
time  he  succeeded  to  the  position  of  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  held 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe  in  check  and  prevented  the  wiping 
out  of  the  new  settlement.  Some  of  the  settlers  yet  survive 
to  testify  to  the  good  offices  of  Ten  Doy  at  that  time. 

( 2 )  Again,  in  1877,  when  Chief  Joseph  started  on  his  mem- 
orable campaign  of  nearly  2,000  miles  and  tried  to  get  the 
Lemhi  Indians  to  join  him,  Ten  Doy  said,  "No,"  and  effectively 
prevented  his  young  men  from  taking  the  war  path.  While 
Joseph  prevented  as  far  as  was  possible  in  his  power,  the  mur- 
der of  whites  in  our  own  Bitter  Root  Valley,  it  is  considered 
since  the  occurrence,  that  had  his  forces  been  increased  by  any 
material  reinforcement  from  the  Lemhi  Indians,  that  a  deeper 
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trail  of  blood  would  have  marked  his  line  of  retreat  through 
Montana. 

These  two  occasions  cause  many  Pioneers  of  this  section  to 
feel  that  we  would  like  to  join  in  any  movement  to  fittingly 
mark  his  last  resting  place. 

J.  U.  Sanders,  Secretary 

The  people  of  Lemhi  County  should  go  into  this  matter 
enthusiastically  for  the  reason  that  we  owe  much  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Chief  Tin  Doy.  It  was  through  his  constant  watchful- 
ness .  .  .  that  the  Lemhis,  or  a  portion  of  them,  did  not  join 
Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perces.  It  was  due  to  the  dead  chief's  in- 
fluence that  the  Salmon  and  Lemhi  valleys  were  not  drenched 
in  blood.  We  can  do  no  less  than  show  future  generations  we 
are  an  appreciative  people  and  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  deeds  of  this  old  Indian  chief.  He  was  a  true  friend  when 
the  whites  the  most  greatly  needed  his  friendship.0 

Eventually,  a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  was  subscribed  and  a  "beautiful  monument  of 
native  pink  sandstone  was  erected."7  Inscribed  on  the 
monument  are  the  words:  "Chief  Tendoy,  Died  May 
10,  1907,  73  Years,  Erected  by  His  White  Friends." 


Tendoy  Monument 
This  photograph  was   taken   b)    the  author  on   October   1,   1965 


CHAPTER   TEN 


Human  Interest  Stories 


PERSONAL  reminiscences  often  provide  insights 
into  the  character  of  an  individual  which  can  be 
gained  in  no  other  way.  As  it  proved  difficult  to  work 
many  of  the  reminiscent  accounts  of  individuals  who 
were  familiar  with  Chief  Tendoy  into  the  fiber  of  this 
history,  they  are  included  in  this  chapter.  Also  in- 
cluded are  some  book  and  newspaper  accounts  of  Ten- 
doy and  the  Lemhi  Indians. 

"Tliat  Dear  Old  SoaF 

James  Spray,  a  Madison  County,  Idaho,  frontiers- 
man, recalled  Chief  Tendoy  as  a  frequent  family  visi- 
tor. Tendoy  used  to  take  young  James  upon  "his  lap 
while  he  recited  his  exciting  reminiscences  to  me." 
One  of  the  stories  Tendoy  told  James  concerned  a  little 
boy  who  had  become  lost.  Tendoy  sought  the  boy  and 
found  him.  He  returned  him  to  his  mother  who  first 
kissed  the  boy  and  then  kissed  Tendoy. 

In  delightful  frontier  metaphor,  Spray  concluded  his 
reminiscence  concerning  Tendoy  by  saying  that  "Oh! 
that  dear  old  soul  had  a  heart  in  his  gizzard  whiter  than 
the  whitest  snow  bank."1 
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The  Dinner  Guest 

Joe  Pattee  was  "born  and  raised  on  a  ranch  adjoin- 
ing the  reservation  and  knew  all  the  Indians  well."  He 
recalled  how  Chief  Tendoy  "often  visited  his  white 
neighbors."  The  white  people  would  "always  invite 
him  to  eat  at  the  table  with  them— which  none  of  the 
other  Indians  ever  were."  Tendoy  had  such  a  huge 
capacity  for  food  that  he  "would  get  up  from  a  big 
meal  at  one  house  and  go  to  another  and  eat  again." 

Mr.  Pattee  recalled  how  Chief  Tendoy  would  al- 
ways smooth  his  long-braided  hair  before  he  sat  down 
to  partake  of  a  meal.2 

Chief  Tendoy  and  Colonel  George  L.  Shoup 

Laura  Shoup,  daughter  of  George  L.  Shoup,  re- 
called seeing  Chief  Tendoy  on  two  occasions: 

One  summer  when  we  were  in  Salmon  for  a  few  months, 
my  father  and  mother  rented  the  old  house  that  had  been 
their  first  home  after  their  marriage,  and  while  we  were  living 
there  father  invited  Chief  Ten-doy  to  have  breakfast  with  him 
one  morning.  My  mother  and  sisters  and  I  set  the  dining-room 
table  and  prepared  breakfast  as  we  would  have  for  any  other 
guests,  but  of  course,  we  remained  in  the  kitchen.  Chief  Ten- 
doy had  brought  his  grandson,  Mag-we-dup  with  him,  a  well 
behaved  papoose  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  My  brother,  who 
was  also  at  the  breakfast,  was  much  interested  in  the  little 
boy's  good  manners. 

It  was  many  years  later  that  I  again  saw  Chief  Ten-doy. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  papoose  of  Col.  Shoup  he 
beamed,  and  shaking  his  clasped  hands  he  said,  "Col.  Shoup 
good-hand."  They  had  been  loyal  friends  through-out  many 
years  of  war  and  peace.3 
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Shoup  was  considered  the  "chief  partner  of  Ten- 
doy. "4 

A  Saved  Life 

John  Snook,  a  Lemhi  Valley  cattleman,  is  sure  that 
Chief  Tendov  saved  his  life  on  one  occasion.  He  said 
that  the  Indians  used  to  challenge  the  white  settlers 
to  horse  races  on  a  flat  strip  of  land  near  the  site  where 
Tendov  is  buried.  One  of  the  favorite  tactics  of  the 
Indians  was  to  force  the  competition  off  the  track  and 
into  the  sagebrush.  John  Snook  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  race.  As  he  raced  down  the  track,  his  op- 
ponent tried  to  force  him  into  the  sagebrush,  where- 
upon he  lashed  the  Indian  across  the  face  with  his 
quirt  and  forced  him  away.  Snook  felt  that  a  shoot- 
ing might  take  place  as  the  Indians  were  very  indig- 
nant. Snook  had  his  six-gun  in  his  chaps  and  was  pre- 
pared for  a  fight. 

Chief  Tendov,  who  was  present  at  the  race,  could 
see  that  tempers  were  rising.  He  intervened,  calmed 
down  his  followers,  and  diverted  any  trouble.1 

"Tendoij  Outwits  Granville  Stuart" 

In  1861-1862,  Granville  Stuart  used  a  breech-loading  rifle, 
one  of  the  first  in  Montana  Territory.  It  was  this  that  he  used 
in  a  shooting  match  with  the  Indians.  He  was  no  match  for 
them;  they  won  on  every  shot,  with  a  single  exception.  The 
winning  brave  was  Pushigan,  a  member  of  Tendoy's  band. 
Tendoy  was  a  brother  of  Johnny  Grant's  youngest  Indian  wife, 
and  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  Indians. 

In  the  winter  of  1861 -'62,  in  the  Blackfeet  Indian  country 
on  Gold  Creek,  Tendoy  challenged  Stuart  and  his  party  to 
a  match.    The  target  was  100  yards,  and  [was]  to  be  moved 
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100  yards  each  succeeding  shot  until  [it  was]  1000  yards  away. 

Granville  Stuart  took  all  the  horses,  blankets,  beads  and 
butcher  knives  in  his  camp  and  went  to  Tendoy's  camp  on  the 
Blackfoot  River. 

Pushigan  used  an  old-fashioned  Dimmock  rifle,  weighing 
about  30 J.  It  had  a  home-made  iron  sight  tied  on  by  buckskin 
thongs  to  the  barrel.  Using  a  small  wooden  wedge,  he  raised 
or  lowered  the  sight. 

The  target  was  made  in  the  center  of  a  wagon  end-gate,  3 
ft.  square,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  paper  with  a  bulls  eye. 
Pushigan  got  first  shot  and  shot  very  near  the  center.  Stuart 
missed  the  board  entirely.  At  600  yds.,  Stuart  finally  managed 
to  strike  the  board.  Up  to  900  yds.  Stuart  had  but  one  score 
to  his  credit. 

By  this  time,  all  horses,  blankets,  beads  and  knives  had 
been  bet  and  lost  to  the  Indians.  Stuart  bantered  Tendoy  into 
betting  one  horse  against  Stuart's  long  range  rifle.  The  wily 
Tendoy  examined  the  rifle,  but  handed  it  back  with  one  re- 
mark, "Cultus,"  "No  good."  Stuart  and  his  party  had  to  foot 
it  back  to  their  camp,  tired  and  hungry,  but  sadder  and  wiser 
men.6 

Stuart's  companions  had  bet,  and  lost,  all  their  mon- 
ey on  Stuart's  shooting  ability.  Stuart's  only  remark 
concerning  the  match  was  that,  "He  never  did  believe 
in  gambling."7 

"Lemhi  Indians  Scoop  Middoon" 

About  250  Lemhi  Indians  attended  the  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration at  Muldoon  [Montana];  bucks  and  squaws,  with  their 
broad  mares,  ponies  and  colts.  There  must  have  been  over 
300  horses  in  town.  Horse  talk  and  racing  naturally  came 
about.  Some  of  the  prospectors  thought  that  their  horses  could 
outrun  any  Indian  pony  that  ever  lived;  and  they  therefore 
bantered  the  Indians  until  the  latter  got  up  a  purse  of  $55— 
all  the  money  that  they  had— and  put  it  up  against  a  similar 
amount  raised  by  the  white  men.    They   [the  Indians]   then 
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brought  forward  a  little  mouse-colored  pony,  won  two  races 
with  him  and  scooped  the  town.8 


Tendoy  s  Companions 

A  few  of  Chief  Tendov's  Shoshonis  and  Sheepeater  Ban- 
nacks  stopped  at  my  house  one  August  day  in  1872.  Tendoy 
was  a  very  sociable  Indian,  a  very  good  talker,  and  he  usually 
stopped  at  my  place  when  he  came  down  from  Lemhi.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  with  him  a  dude  Shoshoni  named  George. 
Without  doubt  he  was  the  best-dressed  buck  in  the  tribe;  hand- 
some in  appearance,  he  rode  a  magnificent  black  horse,  gaily 
caparisoned  with  ribbons,  bells,  bone  rings,  and  silver  orna- 
ments. His  face  was  streaked  with  vermilion,  and  around 
his  neck  was  a  cruel  white  collar,  a  very  high  one  of  the 
"choker"  brand.  While  Tendoy  chatted  with  me,  George  re- 
clined in  the  saddle  with  arms  resting  upon  the  pommel,  and 
with  a  hand  mirror,  busily  inspected  his  smooth  chin  for  in- 
dications of  a  growing  beard.  It  was  a  verv  warm  day,  and 
dust  was  plentiful;  the  restless  horses  kicked  it  up  in  clouds. 
George  wore  a  sugar-loaf  army  hat  with  orange  cord  twined 
about  it;  he  had  obtained  the  apparel  brand-new  by  swap- 
ping with  a  cavalryman.  It  sat  jauntily  upon  his  head,  topping 
him  off  nicely,  and  the  dude  was  happy.  Suddenly,  the  mir- 
ror showed  him  that  dust  had  collected  on  the  brim  of  the 
hat.  With  an  "Ugh,"  he  grabbed  the  hat  from  his  head,  rolled 
over  and  slid  from  his  horse,  and  plunged  the  entire  hat  into 
an  irrigating  ditch.  The  water  soaked  in,  and  then  George 
thumbed  it,  soused  it  again  with  greasy  hands,  slapped  it  on 
his  head,  and  mounted  his  charger  with  a  satisfied  grunt.  Of 
course,  the  luster  of  the  felt  was  ruined,  and  the  cord  was 
tinged.  What  would  a  white  man  have  done?  He  would 
either  have  blown  the  dust  off  or  flicked  it  with  his  finger.  I 
repeat  that  an  Indian  doesn't  think!  .  .  . 

I  recall  that  Tendoy  was  always  accompanied  by  a  squaw 
named  Maggie,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter.  She  was  a  pleas- 
ant Indian,  a  Shoshoni  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  raised  among  Mormons.  Her  English  was  very  good. 
Maggie  was  unconventional,  particularly  in  two  things;   she 
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wasn't  married  and  she  rode  man-fashion  on  a  horse.  Rather 
curious  to  learn  of  the  sort  of  undergarment  which  permitted 
Maggie  to  ride  split-leg  fashion,  my  wife  gave  her  a  trinket 
one  day  and  watched  carefully  to  see  how  Maggie  disposed  of 
it.  Maggie  yanked  up  an  overskirt  and  displayed  a  pair  of 
buckskin  trousers,  neatly  embroidered  with  beads.  She  placed 
the  trinket  in  a  trouser  pocket,  meanwhile  laughing  at  our 
comments.9 


CHAPTER   ELEVEN 


Conclusion 


CHIEF  TENDOY  was  a  unique  individual!  One 
aspect  of  his  uniqueness  was  his  association  with 
the  white  men  of  the  area.  The  white  people  with 
whom  he  was  in  contact  were  of  the  frontier  type  who, 
undoubtedlv,  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  "The 
only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian."  Yet  an  unusual 
degree  of  felicity  existed  between  the  white  popula- 
tion and  Chief  Tendoy.  The  whites  were  grateful  for 
the  protection  Chief  Tendoy  and  his  followers  afforded 
and  for  the  economic  consideration  thev  realized  from 
the  establishment  of  a  reservation.  Chief  Tendoy  was 
treated  as  a  friend  by  the  white  settlers  and  held  their 
respect  and  trust. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  Chief  Tendoy  was  the 
length  of  time  he  retained  the  chieftainship,  which  was 
contingent  upon  the  respect  of  his  followers.  He  be- 
came chief  in  1863,  at  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  retained  the  chieftainship  for  forty-four  years. 
During  these  years,  Chief  Tendoy  led  his  followers  in 
defense  of  the  white  men  against  other  Indian  tribes. 
This  aspect  of  Tendoy's  leadership  may  have  been  op- 
probrious to  some  of  his  followers,  yet  his  leadership 
was  not  seriously  challenged.  Chief  Tendoy  tried  to 
preserve  the  customs  of  his  people,  but  met  with  stiff 
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opposition  from  at  least  one  of  the  Lemhi  agents  and 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  who,  unwisely,  be- 
lieved that  the  ancestral  customs  of  the  Indians  could 
be  abrogated  and  replaced  by  the  customs  and  values 
of  the  white  man  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Finally,  Chief  Tendoy  was  an  individual  of  such 
stature  that  his  name  has  been  perpetuated.  A  small 
store  and  postoffice,  located  about  twenty  miles  south 
of  Salmon,  Idaho,  bears  the  name  "Tendoy."  An  ele- 
mentary school  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  is  named  "Tendoy 
School."  A  range  of  mountains  in  the  Beaverhead 
country  of  Montana  bears  the  name  "Tendoy  Moun- 
tains." And  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Council,  which 
comprises  southeast  Idaho,  part  of  northeast  Utah  and 
part  of  southwest  Wyoming,  and  was  established  in 
1919,  bears  the  name  of  the  "Tendoy  Area  Council, 
Inc.,"  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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Descendants  of  Chief  Tendon 

Children1  Grandchildren2 

George  (Tedim)  ._.__  Mary 


Chief  Tendoy    JToopompey  (John) 

Husband 
Sarah 

Wife 

Poinie   (died  young) 

Toonea   (died  young) 

yOne  died  in  infancy 


/John,  Jr. 
I  Laura 
^Daisy 

jJim 
/Gertie 

\ Seven  died  in  infancy 


Children- 


Grandchildren' 


Chief  Tendoy  (R«y  Myrtle 

Husband  Jr>-   v  t      • 

T  <  Birdie essie 

Laura  \  J 

Wife  (Two  died  in  infancy 


1  Fort  Hall  Agency  Records,  Allotment  Number  388. 

2  Ibid.,  Allotment  Numbers  932  and  935. 

3  Ibid.,  Allotment  Number  1007. 

4  Ibid.,  Allotment  Numbers  1126  and  394. 
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Children* 


Yoohoo 


Chief  Tendoy 
Husband 

Cora 
Wife 


Yope 


Jack 

Peahwipe 

Wince 

One  died  in  infancy 


Grandchildren6 

I  John 

I  Edna 

\  Susie 

Ella 

jSallie   (died  young) 
/Juana 
\  Picardi 

Emma 

Gertie 

Arthur 

Maliyah 

Jim  (died  young) 

Two  died  in  infancy 

( Mary 
Bessie 
Tillie 

Jack 

Ray 


5  Ibid.,  Allotment  Number  1014. 

G  Ibid.,  Allotment  Numbers  1191,  941,  1015,  and  1018. 
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An  Act  to  Accept  and  Ratify  the  Agreement  Submitted  by  the 

Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and  Sheepeaters  of  the  Fort  Hall 

and  Lemhi  Reservation  in  Idaho  May  Fourteenth, 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighty, 

and  For  Other  Purposes 

Whereas  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Shoshone,  Bannack, 
and  Sheepeater  tribes  of  Indians  have  agreed  upon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  their 
settlement  upon  lands  in  severalty,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
said  agreement  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  ratified, 
and  confirmed.  Said  agreement  is  assented  to  by  a  duly-certi- 
fied majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  and 
Bannack  Tribes  occupying  or  interested  in  the  lands  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  conformity  with  the  eleventh  article 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  of  July  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  in  words  and  figures 
as  follows,  namely: 

First.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Shoshones,  Bannacks, 
and  Sheepeaters  of  the  Lemhi  Agency  hereby  agree  to  sur- 
render their  reservation  at  Lemhi,  and  to  remove  and  settle 
upon  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  Idaho,  and  to  take  up  lands 
in  severalty  of  that  reservation  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Second.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Shoshones  and 
Bannacks  of  Fort  Hall  agree  to  the  settlement  of  the  Lemhi 
Indians  upon  the   Fort  Hall   Reservation  in   Idaho,  and  they 
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agree  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  following  territory, 
namely :  Beginning  where  the  north  line  of  township  nine  south 
intersects  with  the  eastern  line  of  their  reservation;  thence  west 
with  the  extension  of  said  line  to  the  Port  Neuf  River;  thence 
down  and  with  the  Port  Neuf  River  to  where  said  township 
line  crosses  the  same;  thence  west  with  said  line  to  Marsh 
Creek;  thence  up  Marsh  Creek  to  where  the  north  line  of 
township  number  ten  south  intersects  with  the  same;  thence 
west  with  said  line  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  reserva- 
tion; thence  south  and  with  the  boundaries  of  said  reservation 
to  the  beginning,  including  also  such  quantity  of  the  north 
side  of  Port  Neuf  River  as  H.  O.  Harkness  may  be  entitled  to 
under  existing  law,  the  same  to  be  conformed  to  the  public 
surveys,  so  as  to  include  the  improvements  of  said  Harkness. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  cessions  contained  in  the  above  ar- 
ticles the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Lemhi  Indians 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  twenty  years 
and  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  for  twenty  years,  the  same  to  be  in  addition  to  any 
sums  to  which  the  above-named  Indians  are  now  entitled  by 
treaty,  and  all  provisions  of  existing  treaties,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  funds,  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Fourth.  Allotments  in  severalty  of  the  remaining  lands  on 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

To  each  head  of  family  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  sec- 
tion, with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land,  not  exceeding 
one-quarter  section. 

To  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years,  and  each  other 
person  under  eighteen  years  now  living,  or  may  be  born  prior 
to  said  allotments,  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  section;  all 
allotments  to  be  made  with  the  advice  of  the  agent  of  the  said 
Indians,  or  such  other  person  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  designate  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  selections  of  the 
Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor  children 
and  the  agent  making  allotments  for  each  orphan  child. 

Fifth.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  cause  the 
lands  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  above  named  to  be  properly 
surveyed  and  divided  among  the  said  Indians  in  severalty  and 
in  the  proportions  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  shall  issue 
patents  to  them  respectively  therefor  so  soon  as  the  neces- 
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sary  laws  are  passed  by  Congress.  The  title  to  be  acquired 
thereto  by  the  Indians  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation,  lease 
or  incumbrance,  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  of  the  grantee, 
or  his  heirs,  or  by  the  judgment,  order  or  decree  of  any  court, 
or  subject  to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain 
inalienable  and  not  subject  to  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  until  such  time  thereafter  as  the  President  may 
see  fit  to  remove  the  restriction,  which  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  patent. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of  May, 
anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

Ten  Doy,  his  x  mark. 
Tesedemit,  his  x  mark. 
Grouse  Pete,  his  x  mark. 
Jack  Gibson,  his  x  mark. 
Ti  Hee,  his  x  mark. 
Captain  Jim,  his  x  mark. 
Jack  Ten  Doy,  his  x  mark. 
Witnesses : 
J.  F.  Stock. 
Jos.  T.  Bender. 
A.  F.  Gentes. 
Charles  Rainey, 

Acting  Interpreter. 
John  A.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  to  secure  the  settlement 
in  severalty  to  said  Indians  as  provided  in  said  agreement. 
Upon  the  completion  of  said  survey,  he  shall  cause  allotments 
of  land  to  be  made  to  each  and  all  of  said  Indians  in  quantity 
and  character  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement  above  mentioned; 
and  upon  the  approval  of  said  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  to  each  and  every 
allottee  for  the  lands  so  allotted,  with  the  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  limitations  mentioned  therein  as  are  provided  in 
the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.    That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of 
this  act  into  effect,  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
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may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  follows: 

For  the  expense  of  the  survey  of  the  land  as  provided  in 
section  second  of  this  act,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  of  twenty  installments  as  provided  in  said 
agreement,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  the  President  may 
direct:  For  the  Lemhi  Indians,  four  thousand  dollars,  and  for 
the  Fort  Hall  Indians,  six  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  expense  of  removing  the  Lemhi  Indians  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act,  so  far  as  the  Lemhi  Indians  are  con- 
cerned, shall  take  effect  only  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  presented  to  him  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  agreement  herein  set  forth  has  been  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the  Shoshone,  Bannack, 
and  Sheepeater  tribes  occupying  the  Lemhi  Reservation,  and 
shall  have  signified  his  approval  thereof. 

Approved,  February  23,  1889. l 


1  Statutes,  Resolutions  and  Agreements  Pertaining  to  SJw- 
sJwne-Bannock   Tribes,   Fort   Hall   Reservation,   op.   cit.,   pp. 

82-85. 
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Lemhi  Indians:  subsistence  of,  17; 
buffalo  hunting,  18;  fishing,  18; 
trade  with  Nez  Perce,  18;  mar- 
riage customs,  18-19;  polygamy, 
19;  polvandrv,  19;  chieftainship, 
20;  battle  celebration,  41,  42, 
45,  49;  appropriations  for,  50; 
request  reservation,  50,  51; 
joined  warring  Bannocks,  68,  78, 
79;  moved  to  Fort  Hall,  90,  93, 
97,  100;  in  Mnldoon,  Montana, 
103-4. 

Lemhi  Reservation,  40,  77 

Lemhi  River,  28,  32,  39,  50,  60 

Lemhi  tribe,  48 

Lemhi  Valley,  Idaho,  20,  39,  42, 
43,  48,  52,  61,  80,  93,  98,  102 

Lemhi   Valley   Indian   Reservation, 


Idaho:  establishment  of,  53;  lim- 
its of,  53;  map  of,  55,  89 

Levi,  Chief,  58 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  22-27, 
43,  44 

Lewis,  Meriwether:  crossed  Con- 
tinental Divide,  22;  leader  of  ex- 
pedition, 22;  presents  gifts,  23; 
smokes  peace  pipe,  23;  meets 
Cameahwait,  23;  rejoins  Clark, 
24;  remains  in  Beaverhead  camp, 
26;  negotiates  for  horses,  27,  43 

Limhi,  King,  33 

Lolo  Pass,  27 

Lolo  Trail,  60 

Looking  Class,  Chief,  58 

Loon  Creek,  Idaho,  70 


-M- 

McConnell,  William  J.,  66 

McDonald,  Finan,  28 

McLaughlin,  James,  89 

McPherson,  M.  M.,  97 

Mag-we-dnp,  101 

Maillet,  Louis  R.,  41 

Major  Jim,  49 

Malad  River,  29 

Market  Lake  (Roberts),  Idaho,  74 

Marsh  Valley,  Idaho,  73 

Miles,  Gen.  Nelson  A.,  65 

Minnetaree  Indians,  25 

Missouri  River,  65 

Mobeshe,  87 

Monida  Pass,  74 

Monk,  George,  81 

Mormon:   35,  36;  see  also  Church 

of    Jesus    Christ    of    Latter-day 

Saints 
Mormon  missionaries,  43,  44 
Mormon    Missionary    Route,    map, 

31,32 
Mud  Flat,  Idaho,  63 
Mud  Lake,  Idaho,  32 
Muldoon,  Montana,  103 
Mulkey,  Elijah,  37 
Musselshell  River,  65 
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-N- 
Xapias,  38 

Napias  Creek,  Idaho,  38 
Nesbv,  George,  67,  68 
Nez  Perce  Indians,  29,  36,  49,  58- 

65  passim,  70,  98 
Nez  Perce  Trail,  27 
Northern  Shoshoni,  17 


-O- 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  51,  53 
Ogden,  Peter,  28 
Ogden,  Utah,  32,  72,  73 
Oneida,  Idaho,  73 
Oregon  Country,  30 
Oregon  Territory,  30 
Otterbeard,  51 
Oxford  Station,  Idaho,  73 
Oytes,  Chief,  69 

-P- 

Pagwhite,  49,  51 
Pahsimeroi  River,  28 
Patee,  Joe,  101 
Peggi,  45 

Pend  d'Oreille  Indians,  46 
Perry,  Capt.  David,  60 
Pierre's  Hole,  Idaho,  28 
Platte  River,  28 
Plummer,  Henry,  47 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  32,  73 
Pocatello  Creek,  Idaho,  73 
Portneuf  River,  32 
Powell,  John,  35 
Price,  Billy,  65 
Pushigan,'l03 


-R- 

Rainey,  Charles,  127 
Rapp,  Joseph,  37 
Robbins,  Orlando,  69 
Rocky  Mountains,  70 
Ross,  Alexander,  28 


-S- 
Sacajawea:    capture    by    Minneta- 


rees,  25;  guide  for  Lewis  and 
Clark,  25;  recognizes  brother, 
26;  adopts  boy,  26,  44 

Salmon  City,  Idaho,  37,  38,  39,  61, 
92 

Salmon  River:  17,  26,  28;  Bonne- 
ville rendezvous,  29,  37,  38,  39, 
44,  49,  60 

Salmon  River  Mission:  calling  to, 
30;  site  selected,  32;  fortifica- 
tions, 32-33;  stockade,  33;  irriga- 
tion system,  33;  crops,  33-34; 
missionaries  and  Indians,  34;  In- 
dian attack,  34-35;  evacuated. 
36 

Salmon  River  Mountains,  37 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  30,  36,  72 

Salt  Lake,  29 

Sanders,  J.  U.,  98 

Sharkey,  Frank  B.,  37,  38,  95 

Sheepeater  Indians,  48,  70-71,  77 

Sheepeater  War  ( 1879),  70-71 

Shoshoni  Indians,  18,  30,  34,  48- 
62,  66,  77 

Shoup,  Laura,  101 

Shoup,  George  L.:  Salmon  City, 
39,  52:  leader  of  volunteers,  61; 
at  Junction  City,  62-63;  rewards 
Lemhi  Indians,  65,  69;  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, 80,  87,  95,  101,  102 

Silver  Citv,  Idaho,  69 

Silvey,  William,  67,  68 

Sioux  Indians,  41 

Smith,  Thomas  S.,  30;  president 
of  mission,  32,  36 

Smith,  William,  37 

Snag,  Chief:  receives  mission 
wheat,  36  and  44,  41,  42,  43; 
name,  origin  of,  44;  murder  of, 
44-45,  97 

Snake  River:  17,  28,  29 

Snake  River  Valley,  Idaho,  27 

Snook,  Charley,  96 

Snook, John,  102 

Society  of  Montana  Pioneers,  97 

South  Pass,  Wyoming,  28 

Spray,  James,  100 

Stinson,  Buck,  45,  47 

Stock,  J.  F.,  127 

Stuart,"  Granville,  102-3 
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Swan,  Ed,  63 
Sweetwater  River,  28 


-T- 

Taghee,  51 

Taghee,  Chief,  50,  51 

Tambiago,  66 

Tamkahanka,  40 

Tegwani  ( Talker ) ,  20 

Ten  Mile  Creek,  Idaho,  62 

Tendov,  Chief:  governmental  rec- 
ognition of,  20;  born,  40;  name, 
origin  of,  41;  war  chief,  41; 
physical  appearance,  41;  wives, 
42;  children,  42;  becomes  chief, 
45-46;  in  Lemhi  Valley,  trade 
with  settlers,  48;  first  reserva- 
tion treaty,  49;  receives  flag,  49- 
50;  refusal  to  leave  Lemhi,  51- 
52,  53;  scout  for  Shoup,  61;  con- 
tacted by  Nez  Perces,  62;  with 
Alex  Cruikshank,  62-65;  on 
Camas  Prairie,  67;  return  to 
Lemhi  Reservation,  68;  protects 
white  settlers,  69;  hunt  in  Yel- 
lowstone country,  69;  Sheepeater 
War,  71;  saw  first  railroad,  73; 
protects  railroad  construction 
crews,  73-74,  77;  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, 78;  signs  Treaty  of  1880, 
78;  meets  Huerito,  79;  receives 
pension,  80-82  passim;  releases 
prisoners,  81;  trouble  with  E.  M. 
Yearian,  82-88;  answers  Mc- 
Laughlin, 89,  90;  death  of,  91- 
92;  eulogv,  91,  92-93;  burial, 
93-96;  monument  to,  96-99; 
reminiscent  accounts  of,  100-105 
passim,  106-7,  127 

Tendov,  Hurrah,  87 

Tendoy,  Jack,  42,  63,  96,  127 

Tendoy,  Tedim,  63,  64,  87,  88 

Tendov,  Toopompy,  87,  91 

Tendoy,  Wince,  74,  87 

Tendoy,  Yoohoo,  87 

Tendoy,  Idaho,  107 

Tendoy  Area  Council,  Inc.,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  107 

Tendoy  Mountains,  Montana,  107 


Tendov    School,    Pocatello,    Idaho, 

107' 
Territorial  Legislature,  Fifth,  39 
Tesedemit,  127 
Timothy,  Chief,  58 
Tin  Doi  Monument  Committee,  97 
Ti  Hee,  127 

Toohoolhoolzote,  Chief,  58,  60 
Treatv  of  1855,  58 
Treaty  of  1863,  58 
Treaty  of  1880,  78,  89 
Treaty  of  Fort  Bridger,  66,  67 
Tu-eka-kas.   See  Joseph,  Old  Chief 
Tukudeka     (Sheepeater)     Indians, 

40,70 
Tvhee  Station,  73 


-U- 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  73 

Utah  &  Northern,  73,  74;  route, 
map  of,  75 

Utah  Central  Railroad  Company, 
72 

Utah  Northern  Railroad  Company, 
72 

Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and  Land- 
marks Association,  36 

Utah  Territory,  35 


-  V- 
Vale,  J.  A.,  50 
Vigilantes,  47 
Virginia  City,  Montana,  49 


-W- 

Wallowa  Valley,  58,  59 
Wards  Gulch,  Idaho,  37 
Washakie,  Chief,  40-41 
Wells,  Daniel  H.,  34 
White,  John,  45 
White  Bird,  Chief,  58,  59 
White  Bird  Canyon,  Idaho,  60 
Whittenbone,  George,  94,  95 
Wind  River  Indians,  40 
Wood,  Dave,  65 
Wood  River,  Idaho,  49 
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Work,  John,  28  Yellowstone  National  Park,  18,  65 

Wright,  John  A.,  68,  78,  127  Yellowstone  River,  65 

Woodayogo,  Roger,  89  Yellow  Wolf,  58 

Young,     Brigham,     30;     32;     visits 
Lemhi    Mission,    34;    35;    closes 
~~  Y  —  Lemhi  Mission,  36;  72 

Yearian,     E.     M.,     Lemhi     Indian 
Agent,  82-89 
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